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BY W. H. 
et thee long ago 
life was in ite morning glow, 
«bt have been a happy fate— 
\« too late—'tis now too late! 


+ tide could back ward turn, 
be fire again could burn, 
might pray, I still might wait, 

hat which I have found too late. 


svail that now we meet, 
llope is in bis winding-sbeet 
~kies are gray and leaves are sere, 
jas declines and night is near? 


<t avail our idle tears 
» the graves of long dead years? 
vugh Grief struggle to the last, 
- sins but ashes from the Past. 


r «pulse are one, but we are twain, 
.eremore will so remain, 
I me shall ope that furthest gate, 
» |eath drives back the hounds of Fate. 


~~ and me, for us alone, 
j sony too deep for moan ; 
have found the shining mark, 
» bave wandered in the dark. 


~ueet within thy saddened eyes 
j «+ ghosts of tears and sighs; 
~ ~ for the joys we bave not seen, 
| tears for love that might have been. 


» hands and pray, for there is one 
Abo can undo what Fate batb done, 


‘ lop hands, and pray whate'r betides, 


leath may unite what Life divides! 


WHO SHALL JUDGE 


BY K. F. H. 











‘If — did not interest me in the least 
\ it first. I had rejoiced over my dis- 
covery of the little hamlet where I 

<taying, atiny old-world village, 
egling irregularly up a Kentish hill- 

unchanged for a hundred years past, 
nown to the summer visitor. 

“ant to be undisturbed. A great 
«ized me and I needed quiet in 
i. te work it out. Finding this im- 
ile in London, I fled from the noise 

ish of the season, leaving no ad- 

Asa novelist I was really more 

. little successtul, but now I was in- 
ipon a book which should make my 

immortal. 

s week my work prospered. No 

ed, my solitude was unbroken. 
neday, Mrs. Kilpin, my extremely 
injcative landlady, intormed me 
young lady and gentleman had 
comes in the cottage next door 

were going to stay some time. I 
snnoyed. I telt uncomfortable. 

i net wish for the society of any 
«lady or gentleman. I determined 
foore them resolutely. I met the 

‘ ‘nat very morning and looked the 

“ay carefully. For two or three 
I succeeded in maintaining an atti- 

f indifference. 
nu the presence of my neighbors be- 

irritate me. It was the girl I par- 

rly objected to, her brother was a 

nonentity, a shadow ot his sister. 

* Was cyclonic. To begin with, I 
+ Ways meeting her. Iran up against 
s.f-a-dozen times a day, going out 

vate. 


‘entiora walk in the woods I was 
“« her, walking with big strides, 
ree terriers leaping and rushing 
If I went along the road she 
foe tearing down the hill, driv- 
log-cart and tast-trotting cob. 

Wwaysin bounding bealth and 


re straight, severely-cut 


“-r 


rt and ties, straw hats 


‘ and erect and not 


i 
a type i had always de 


®wore her hair drawn back 
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from her forehead and coiled flat at the 
back of her head, no soft curls and puffs 
like other girls. She had a cheerful, 
ringing voice, and always carried a 
walking-stick. 

Her brother wasa deilicate-looking boy 
of about twenty, who evidently leant on 
his sister and depended on her for 
everything. Their natural position seem- 
ed quite reversed. 

I hate mannish women. Even the 
near neighborhood of one had a bad 
effect on my nerves. She was so noixy 
and energetic, for ever coming in and 
out, calling to ber brother, or playing 
with her barking, yelping dogs. 

I bore it as best ITcould. Then one 
morning that girl took to playing the 
piano. For the first ten minutes I did 
net mind. Then she made some awtul 
diseords, stopped and went back over 
the passage again with the same mis- 
takes. 

She began again. I got up and shut 
the window. The irritating sounds were 
still audible. At the end of half-an- 
hour I flung down my pen in a state of 
wild exasperation and marched into the 
next garden. All the doors were open 
and I walked in unceremoniously. The 
girl was still pounding at that untortun- 
ate instrument. 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” I said, 
“but I really must request that when you 
are practising you will keep the windows 
closed. I am engaged on an important 
piece of work and the noise is most an- 
noying.” 

I was in a very bad temper. I am 
musical and the sounds she had been 
extracting were excruciating to any one 
ot a nervous temperameng. I thought 
she would probably assertzher right to 
play as much and as badly as she liked. 

It was what I should have expected ot 
her. 

To my surprise she blushed. Masculine 
women do not blush as a rule. 

“Oh, | am so sorry to have worried 
you,” she said. “I know I don’t play 
well, but my brother is so fond of music, 
and I thought I might manage to learn 
some of his accompaniments. He finds 
the evenings long, poor boy; but I will 
be caretul toshut the windows in future.” 

Her unexpectedly pacific reply irri- 
tated me more than ever. I felt discom- 
fited and put in the wrong. 

“I shall be extremely obliged to you,”’ 
I «aid shortly amd went back to my 
writing. 

But my train of thought had been in- 
ter:upted, my ideas retused to flow. I 
found myself thinking about the girl 
next door instead of the predicament in 
which I had just landed my heroine. 

I am a good judge of character, and I 
hate to be mistaken in my estimate of 
man or woman. I had decided that my 
neighbor was loud, masculine and ag- 
gressive. My very short interview with 
her had upset that theory. 

She had been apologetic and humble 
when addressed by a total stranger in a 
manner which it suddenly occurred to 
me that she wight just have resented. In 
a room her voice was singularly sweet 
and pleasant, and tar from being aggre- 
sive she had seemed shy. 

All possibility of work was over for me 
tor thatday. I was angry with myself 
now and I went off tor along tramp in 
the woods to work off my vexation at my 
own boorishnes«. 

In the road I met the boy and my heart 
smote me as I noticed his pale face and 
languid movement. He found the even- 
ings so long. I mentally styled myself 
an unsociable, selfish brute, and began 


t ay pians ior ultivating friendly re 
stions with him, though, as far as his 
sister was concerned, I had certainly not 
made ahappy beginning For the next 


two days, however, | never once met 
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Miss Heron, as Mrs. Kilpin informed me 
was the young lady's name. 

She was evidently avoiding me, for I 
caught her once actually turning back 
into the house, in order not to meet me. 

This was unpleasant, the more so that 
I was forced to confess that the snub was 
not undeserved. 

I was by this time well torward with 
my work, the great stress and strain 
which accompanies the birth of an idea 
was over, and I was once more fit for 
intercourse with my kind. 

I was even beginning to find my own 
society, though exclusive, a trifle dull. 
On the third day I was out in the fields, 
some way from home, when getting over 
a stile I felt a stab of pain in the region 
of the ankle. 

Well I knew what it toreboded, an- 
other tew steps and down I went, giving 
my feot an ugly wrench as I tell. 

I sat cursing my ill-luck and casting 
about tor some means of getting back to 
the village. 

I was not far from the high road and I 
managed to crawl the short distance. 
There was nothing tor it but to wait till 
some one came along. It was very hot 
and the pain in my toot was intense. 

I was thankful when at the end of 
half-an-hour I heard wheels in the 
distance. Then, to my horror, round the 
corner dashed Miss Heron in a dog-cart, 
driving as usual at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. She seemed to guess 
there was something wrong, for when 
she saw me she pulled the cob almost on 
to its haunches. 

“What's the matter? Had an acci- 
dent?” she called in her loudest, most 
ringing tones. 

“I’ve given my toot a twist,” I replied. 
“T can’t walk. Would you mind letting 
them know in the village? Tell them to 
send something to fetch me.”’ 

She was out of the cart and at my side 
like a flash. 

“Let me see,” she said. She took hold 
ot my foot in a business-like, capable 
way. 

“Why, it’s dreadtully swollen already. 
You should have taken off your boot at 
once. We shall have to cut it now. 
Lend me your knife.” 

I produced it meekly. 

She ripped up the laces and leather in 
the defttest way,and I sighed with re- 
lief. 

“Now you’recoming back with me at 
once,” she said with authority. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said I. “I 
can’t possibly get into that high cart.” 

“You can if I help you.” 

“But you are not strong enough.” 

“am I not?” she said with a smile. 
“Just try.”’ 

I got to my feet, or rather to my foot, 
and hopped towards the cart. The cob 
was a restive, fidgety animal. 

“(quiet, Jenny,” said Miss Heron. “I'll 
just hitch her to this tree so that she 
shan’t move while you're getting in. 
Now, put your sound foot on the step.” 

I did so and the next minute I found 
myself safely landed. She bad lifted me 
from behind as well and more gently 
than a man could have done it. She 
came round to the other side, smiling 
and 4 little flushed, to take her place by 
me on the lofty driving seat. 

“This will shake you much less than 
any of the springless conveyances from 
the village,’ she said, gathering the 
reins in her rather large, well-shaped 


hands. 
“I’m giving youa lot of trouble, I'm 
afraid,” I said, feeling the lameness of 


the remark. 


Now r “a “al r & 4 
a. ‘ “a ee 4 . a 
rig 
when first I had the pleasure [ akilg 
your acquaintance I sho i never have 
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expected you to say anything so conven- 
tional."’ 

I seized my opportunity. 

“Il owe you an apology,” Isaid. “1 
was abominably rude, but the tact is I 
am always unfit for society when | am 
writing. I was not getting on and I was 
out of temper at my own stupidity, so I 
vented my ill-humor on you. | beg your 
pardon. I have been wanting to apolo 
Kize ever since.” 

“You were rude,” she said honestly. 
“But I saw you weren’t quite responsible 
for your actions, Wel’ll forgiveand for 
get. shall we?” 

She held out her hand tor me to shake, 
just like a good-natured schoolboy. 

“TI hope you'll leave off avoiding me 
now,” I said laughing. 

“You noticed that?” 

She blushed in the way that betrayed 
her sex so delightfully. 

“I feltawtully shy after such a «nub. 
By the way do you know my name?” 

“If your landlady is halt as talkative 
as mine you must know that and a great 
deal more besides about me.’ 

A shadow ot switt vexation passed 
over her tace, 

“How people gossip in the country!’ 
she exclaimed impatiently. “I don't 
know your name, anyway. Mrs. Kilpin 
is very mysterious about you. She says 
you are ‘one ot them writing gentlemen 
from London.’” 

I laughed. 

“My name is Maxwell—Philip Max- 
well.”’ 

“What!” she cried. “Maxwell! Are 
you the Maxwell, the new author every 
one is talking about?” 

“That is not for me to say. But I be- 
lieve there is only one author of that 
name, and Tam he.” 

“Tam very pleased to meet you,” she 
said heartily. “I admire your books ex 
tremely, and [I would sacrifice a good 
deal more than mny bad practicing to the 
pleasure of reading a new one.” 

“Please don't speak of that,” I said. 
“T hope you will allow me to come in 
and play your brother's accompani 
ments sometimes. T know a little of the 
art.”’ 

“That would be very kind of 
you,” she answered. “Poor Bernard is 
very delicate, and he gets low and de 
pressed if the weather is bad and he has 
to stay indoors, IT should be so glad it 
you could cheer him up a little.” 

Her boyish manner slipped trom her as 
soon as her feelings were touched. As 
she spoke of her brother an anxious, al 
most maternal expression came into her 


eyor. 

“PMildo my best,” I said gently, wond 
ering at the change in her. 

She seemed to tall into asort of reverie, 
and did not speak again until we drew 
up before iny gate. 

Then she was all energy, helped me 
caretully from the dog-cart, vot me inte 
my sitting-roomand w anted to gotor the 
doctor. ‘ 

gut | assured her it was not necessary. 
The same thing had happened to me once 
or twice betore, and Lknew thata week's 
rest, with cold bandages, would set me 
right. 

So she left me, giving tmmany directions 
to Mrs. Kilpin, and protusing that her 
brother should come in later to see how 
I was vetting on. 

The next few days, to my deep disgust 
I was obliged to spend in bed. Bernard 
Hieron came to sit with meseveral tithes 
Iie was rather an uninteresting youtl 
evidently in very bad health, and [It 


thard to make conversat 
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“Ah, Noral”’ he exclaimed. “No one 
knows what Nora is, Mr. Maxwell. She 
is the one thing which makes my miser- 
able lite worth living.” 

He seemed to regard her as something 
between a mother and «a guardian angel. 

Ile would talk of her by the hour, tell- 
ing me long stories of her prowess in the 
hunting-feld, how she was a better shot 
with « rifle than most men, and yet the 
best of sick nurses, the most sympathetic 
of sisters. 

Llet him talk. Nora Heron's character 
interested and puzzled me. I felt I had 
net got to the bottom of it. T did net 
know the mainsprings of her life. 

My foot improved slowly, and one 
morning, tomy great reliet, ] was able 
with Mrs. Kilpin'’s help, te hobble inte 
my sitting room. LT was trying to do a 
litthe work when a quick, firin step 
rounded on the gravel. 

Some one rapped at the door, 

“Come in,’ Leried. 

There was a rushof joyful dogs, and 
Mixx Heron camein like a breeze, tresh 
and cheertul as ever, 

“How are you this morning?” she 
asked. “IT heard you were down, so 1 
thought | would comein and inquire, 
Drown, Nebhie:! Dhcowan, (baa gepeae 1 OL bieopoe 
you don’tmind them. They are so glad 
to get out, dear things.” 

Shesnt down, one terrier on her liaye, 
the other twoonu the skirts of her gown, 
She looked the very incarnation. of 
henlth and vitality 

“Dianna the huntress,”” T said, looking 
at her with a smiule. 

"A very modern Dana, in tuilor-rmincle 
clothes and a sailor hat,” she laughed. 
“How goes the book 7” 

“Getting on well,” | answered, with a 
glance at the sheets of toolseap. ‘The 
worst is over how, 

“When will it be published? Dimi long- 
ing te rend it.” 

“Not for another two months, Un 
afraid.’ Then yielding to a sudden un- 
accountable impulse, Lsaid, * Would you 
care to hear the first few chapters?” 

She flushed brightly. 
“Oh, Mr. Maxwell! That would be 
fe 


lovely. Are yotrstire you don’t maine 


“On the contrary, it will be a great 
pleasure.” 

She settled 
read. 

lnever had a more sympathetic audi- 
enee, Her attention never flagged; she 
hept her eyes fixed on me with «a look of 
keen, critical appreciation, When I 
stopped she drew a long breath. 

“Thatis splendid! she said heartily. 
“LPenan'’t tell you how much Tlikeit. [tis 
much better than anything you have 
done before. There is something in it 


herself) to listem; | te 


which your other books lack something 
more human, more sympathetic Tean't 
exactly put it inte words, but) you will 
see, it will be your greatest success,” 

1 felt that her approval was worth 
having. She had such a strong, earnest 
way ol spe wubhitige, heer words carried con 
vietion and encouragement, 

L rewmlivzed that though she lacked score 
feminine charti,she was certatnly above 
nnd bevond all ordinary temiunite weak 
DOsses 

tL tterls truthin 
Nora Heron, frank and tree and moble in 


itterly liormest, was 


heart and soul 

She went away, troakinge me promise 
to come and see them as soon as 1 was 
able 

The next evening Tftound my way to 
their door, with the aid of stick and the 
arm of mv landlady’s husland, 

Miss Heron was alone, surrounded by 
her dogs as usual, She dropped the bools 
she had in her hand as | cate 
looked up with asmiile. 


in, ana 


“You've toupd your feet again, DT see,” 
she said. “Come in and sit down. |] was 
just wanting some one to talk to.” 

“You are in very good company,” | 
said, taking up the volume she had let 
tall. “So you read Kant. T should hardiy 
have expected that of you,” 

“Why not?” she asked sharply. 

“TPT thought your tastes lay more in the 
direction of out-door atiusements and 
interests.” 

“Is it impossible te combine the two 
she asked. “LT suppose you thought the 
Sportaman would be more in iy line, 
or Hawley Smart. Bat Llike anything 
which keeps my brain employed. Tal 


ways read Kant when lam inclined to 
think about miyselt.” 

‘Are yousuch an unpleasant subject 
l SH) j uughin 


wis 


tor medi ation?" y 


“You don't Know!’ For an instant 
there settled inher eves a k 


pet iriter ‘ i et 


She 


and the sympathies 


and as Miss I 
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was the most delightful companion and 
comrade I have ever met. 

Bernard came in presently and dragged 
me tothe piano. 1 was surprised. to find 
that he played the violin exquisitely, 
and we were soon lost in a world of har- 
mony. 

Those evenings! [look back on them 
even now wit tightening of the heart- 
strings. [atthe piano, Bernard draw- 
ing wondertul melody trom his violin, 
andin the background Nora, lounging 
on the sofa, a resttul look in her dark 
eyes, 

Ityave mea shock when I discovered 
that Mixx Hleron smoked, She took a 
cigarette as naturally as her brother 
when the box was produced, 

I suppose she read my disapproval in 
my face and it seemed to annoy her, for 
she fell straightway into her most boy- 
ish mood and almost succeeded in mak - 
Ingine feel a return of my first dislike 
to her, 

She was an odd mixture, 
fora whole day I would forget that I 
Was notin the society of a clever young 
than, then some chance remark, some 
careless word, would bring out all the 
latent wormantiness of her character. 

I had driven with her one morning toa 
neighboring village, where she wished to 
Hake some sketches, LL sat by her, 
smoking and talking, while she painted, 

A young woman had come out otf a 
cottage near by witha baby in her arms 
and stood watching us, 

“Whata pretty picture!’ | whispered 
to Miss Heron. An ideal English mother 
and child. You want a figure in your 
sheteh, Shall I go and ask the girl to 
stand while you put her in?” 

To my «astonishment she seemed in- 
tensely irritated, 

“Pray do nothing of the sort!’ she ex- 
claimed, “IT detest children. IT can’t 
paint while that woman stands there, I 
shall go home.” 

And she actually shut up her paint 
box and walked off to the dog cart, leayv- 
ing me to follow. T was astounded. She 
drove home without uttering a word, 
her lips tightly compressed, her cyes 
frowning. 


Sormetiinies 


Her annoyance was so completely out 
of all proportion to its cause, that it 
seemed to me that something tust un- 
derlie it. Llowever, she vouchsated no 
explanation, 

I ventured one weak remark. 

“T thought all women liked children,” 
I said 

“Tl am not all women,’ she retorted 
abruptly, and fell once more into a beavy 
silence, 

Weseparated at our respective gates 
Withouta word. When we met again 
she had apparently forgotten the inei- 
dent, and greeted me with her usual 
light-heartedness, 


’ 


I did not forget it until something else 
happened which made me teel that there 
wasno end to the contradictions of this 
strange girl’s nature, 

I was sitting with her at the window of 
their sitting. room one afternoon, wateh- 
ing the passers-by inthe village street. 
This street was a source of preat amuse- 
nient tous. bdless were the studies in 
Character and human nature which we 
had tinde from: the window, 

\ stnall, sirewish-looking girl came 
along the pavement wheeling a per- 
dinbulater in which was a baby. The 
child was crying in a feeble, irritating 
way, Which seemed to annoy its nurse 
considerably. 

Just as they came opposite us the child 
uttered a louder wail than usual. The 
girl shook it violently. “Be quiet, yer 
litthe varniint, will yer?” she exclaimed. 
Then with a vigorous slap, “TIL give you 
something to care for!’ 

Miss Heron started trom her chair and 
rushed into the street. 

She seized the girl's ari. 

“How dare you! How daretyou ill- 
treat the child like that!" she cried. The 
girl cowered before the unexpected des- 
centot a goddess from the car. I had 
never seen Miss Heron angry before. 
She was transformed; | hardly recog- 
nized her in this avenging angel with 
blazing eyes and quivering lips. She 
bentover the baby. 

“Poor little thing! she said, and her 
tone changed to one of purest pity. 
“Look, Mr. Maxwell! No wonder it 
cried; one poor little leg was twisted 
right under it.” 

She took the child in her arms, sooth- 
ing itand talking to it in the tenderest 
way. 

\\ 


end le 


ognize a! 


eron held 


that new, tender, loving look in her 
eyes, I was suddenly reminded of one of 
Kaphael’s divinest pictures, the Sistine 
Madonna, 

She caught my glance and blushing 
vividly, busied herself with putting it 
back into its perambulator and arrang- 
ing it comfortably. 

“Now, if ever you dare to touch that 
child again I shall know it,” she said to 
the little nurse, with a last dangerous 
flashot her eyes, ‘Remember I shall be 
watching you. I never forget any 
one’? 

I followed her silently into the house. 

“How contradictory you are,” T said. 
“Only the other day you told me you did 
net like children.” 

She did not answer. She gave me one 
look, and then left the room withouta 
word. 

Her brother looked alter ber lan- 
guidly. “Leave her alone, Maxwell!” he 
said. “She is in one of her moods to-day. 
She only wants tobe by herself. She 
will go off to the woods now and come 
back this evening as jolly as ever.” 

This was exactly what happened. Miss 
Heron was more charming that night 
than she had ever been before. I stayed 
late, playing with Bernard, who was 
looking wonderfully better. I told his 
sister so as I said good night. 

“You really think so?” she said. 
“Thank God for that!’ 

She spoke with the most heart-felt 
thanksgiving in her tone. I felt almost 
angry with Bernard. What had he done 
to deserve such affectionate devotion ? 
Hiow is it that the best of women insist 
on throwing their love away on often- 
times the most unworthy objects ? 

That evening, had I but known it, was 
the last of our happy undisturbed cama- 
raderie, 

The next day I was obliged to go up to 
town on business connected with the 
publication of my book, and did not re- 
turn till late. 

As I walked up the hill in the dusk, a 
dark figure stood at the IHlerons’ gate. 
It was Nora. She did not see me until I 
pot quite close to her. Then she started 
violently. 

“Bernard!” she exclaimed, and as she 
recognized me. “Ob, it’s you, Mr. Max- 
well,” 

Her accent changed to one of acute 
disappointment, 


I was piqued. She knew the object of 


my journey to town, and I had been 
looking torward to her usual bright, 
sympathetic questionings. I had even 
been vain enough to tancy when I saw 
her that she might be watching tor my 
return. 

I stayed by her, making desultory re- 
marks at intervals, to which she gave 
curt answers or none at all. 

“Has your brother not come in yet?” I 
asked at last. 

She shot a suspicious glance at me. 

“Not yet,” she said shortly. 

“Would you like me to go and look 
after him, if you are anxious ?” 

“Certainly not. Tam not in the least 
abXious.”’ 

This vas not cneouraging. The church 
Clock struck nine; it Was quite dark. 

“Tshould think your dinner must be 
Wailing tor you,’ said Miss Heron, 
breaking the silence of her own accord 
for the first time. 

It was a pret’y broad hint. 

“Do you mean that you want to get rid 
of me?” Lasked. 

“IT should be glad if you would go in, 
she answered. 


I was deeply offended. 

‘Good night, then,” Isaid coldly. 

She did not even hear me, she had al- 
ready turned and was looking down the 
dark road again. 

I went indoors, anger and jealousy 
raging within me. Was her heart so 
stall that it would only harbor one at- 
fection ? Her indifference was madden- 
ing. 

Thad thought her my triend. I had 
spoken to her as I had spoken to no 
one else; | had laid bare my very soul to 
her. | resolved that she should not make 
a fool of me twice. 

With the morning, however, things 
looked ditferently. I knew how. over- 
anxious she was inclined to be where 
Bernard was concerned, and how she re 
sented any appearance of interference 
between them. There might have been 
some excuse tor her conduct. 

I had bought a book for hey 
don, and with InyY peace-of} 


hand Lwentin next d 


140) There was 7 


In Ton. 
eriny in my 


we * and 
she Cannot come 


down.” I hardened my heart as I turned 
away. 

Bernard could not be very ili, | 
thought, or they would have a doctor, 
She would not even spare five minutes 
to me it seemed. 

Nevertheless, the next day I called 
again and sentup to knowif there was 
anything I could do. This timethe an. 
swer Was: 

“Miss Heron is much obliged, but she 
does not need any help.” 

This was the end, then. I was griey. 
ously disappointed. I supposed she was 
tired of me and had determined to get 
rid of me; or perhaps she was uncon. 
sciously atraid of my falling in love 
with her, and had chosen this means of 
damping any aspirations I might be sup- 
posed to entertain, She need not have 
feared, | would as soon have loved an 
icicle as one so parrow-hearted. 

For the next three days I neither saw 
or heard anything ot the Herons. I do 
not know why I stayed on in the place; 
my work was done, there was nothing to 
keep me, but I still lingered, though | 
was ungry with myself tor doing so. 

Qn the fourth day as I turned into the 
main street [ came tull upon the brother 
and sister. Bernard looked very ill, that 
I could see. Miss Heron made an un- 
certain movement as if she meant to 
bow. Lyieldeo to the tierce impulse of 
anger which rose up in my heart; I 
turned my head away and cut her 
dead. 

After that I felt it was time for me to 
be gone. I went home and made my 
preparations for leaving the next morn- 
ing. Aboutnineo’clock, all my arrange- 
ments finished, I lett the house meaning 
to take a last stroll in the woods, 


As I got to the bottom ot the hill I 
heard some one staggering about and 
singing tipsily. It was very dark. 
Next moment a man lurched heavily 
into me; something in his figure seemed 
familiar to me; I seized him by the 
shoulder, and to my horror recognized 
Heron, 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER,] 
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His Violin. 


és JHAT a queer old fellow that 
music-master of yours is,’’ re- 
marked Arthur Hazlitt to his 
sister one rainy day, as he watched the 
teacher’s clumsy figure stooping under a 
huge umbrella. 

“Queer? Yes,’ answered Certrude, 
who was looking over a viece of music; 
“buthe is not exactly old, and he is a 
splendid musician.” 

“Which, in your eyes makes up for 
any amount of oddity.” 

“Ot course. Now goaway, Arthur—I 
haven’t time to chatter,’—and Gertrude 
turned resolutely to the piano. 

But she was hardly in the mood to give 
full attention to her music, for Mr. 
Hether bad made a remark in the course 
of the lesson which had given her tood 
tor reflection. He had only said, “My 
niece plays this; but Gertrude, who had 
never before heard him mention any 
relative, was puzzled, and she was 
anxious to know more about the niece 
and her life. 

“Whata strange sort of existence the 
girl wust have,” she thought, “living all 
alone with old Hether; and how very 
lonely she must be.” 

“Mr. Hether, I have a question to ask 
you.” It was a week later, and the 
music-master Was sitting by the piano; 
but Miss Hazlitt could not fix her atten- 
tion upon her task. 

“IT see—you want to know somethings 
and, when you know it, you will per 
haps have a little time tor Bach. Ask it 
atonce, young lady and then we will 
work!) -and Mr. Hether fixed bis weer 
keen eyes upon the girl. 

“T hope you won't think me very il- 
pertinent,” taltered Gertrude, who -ud- 
denly realized that she was tak'ng 4 
liberty; “but you mentioned yo .r "ieee 
last week, and I have been wondering 
if she lives with you.” 

Mr. Hether’s eyes brightened \ 

He did think the putting of such a 
tion a liberty. 

“Yes, madam,” he said quietly. 
niece has lately come home tron 


many, and lives with me; my 
aay 


hers! Shall we go on 
‘ a 


tps I meu! 


You are very kind,” he 8a 
Vanda will think it good of you. 








"and then he turned to the 


rhe \ 
< and gave Gertrude no further 
ot inquiring into his private alf- 
ag * . os + * 


Joxet—I have newstor you! 

, you think has happened to- 
and @ young slim girl came tly- 
sn the stairs and into Mr. Hether’s 


|. kissed the girl tenderly, and let her 
‘ him to take off his coat. 
-ifa« Miss Hazlitt been to call, then, 
 ebild?” he asked. 
\i. Josef, you know everything. 
Miss Hazlitt has called, and I have 
col to her; and [I am to go and prac- 
sith her, and then we will play at 
concert !’—and Vanda danced up 
i down the narrow hall. 
iaet hung his coat and hat upon their 
pegs, aud taking up the roll of music he 
had brought home, went slowly up- 
‘us with a puzzled look on his tace. 
Phey had butasmall sitting-room, and 
it wasso crowded with music-books and 
mosieal instruments that there was 
hardly room to turn round, 
Phere was a grand piano and a couple 


' 
t 


ot violins, besides a violoncello, and 
yusie printed and manuseript, cum bered 
every chair, and Jay in heaps on the 
table and under the piano, Josef iooked 


avbast at the disorder, and Vanda 
wsped her hands with an ¢ xclamation 
ot regret. 

“Ah. Josef, Lam in tault!’ she cried. 
“Tought to have made the room tidy; 
but | have been looking tor some lovely 
things | used to play. See—here is some- 
thing you Shall accompany, and we will 
seit Lean still play it.” 

Mr. Hether shook his head and began 
to arrange the scattered sheets, while 
Vanda took up her violin and began 
tuning it. It would have been hard to 
say whieh instrument contributed most 
to the beauty of the concerto which 
shortly absorbed both players, 

hut Mr. Hlether had ears tor srome- 
thing besides his own playing, and as 
soon as they had gone through the first 
movement, he began to criticize, and at 
last canght up the other violin and 
played the passage to Vanda in # mas- 
terly manner, which put her pertorm- 
anee quite in the shade, 

“How beautiful your playing is !’ she 
eried, clapping her hands with delight. 
“Why do you not go and make a name, 
instead of Wasting time here with this 
stupid teaching ?” 

“Onee Lo had an ambition, but that 
faded away long ago,’ Josef returned 
sadly; and he played no more that even- 


uv 
ny. 
. . * e * 


lt Mr. Hlether had doubts at first as to 
the desirability of letting Vanda become 
acquainted with his pupils, he was seon 
obliged toown that nothing could have 
hoe etter for bis niece than Gertrude’s 

Havlitt’s companionship. 
lheelder girl possessed a good many 
jet virtues in addition to her musical 
talents, und the strength of her charac- 
ter proved an excellent check to Vanda’s 
excilible nature, while her deep respect 
and admiration for the queer musician, 
a ohedso much older than his years, 
Hsensibly taught the young girl to treat 
hie hele less asa Comrade and more as 
the parent he had always been to her in 

thing but actual relationship. 
was only one drawback to the 
ship, and that was the presence ot 
" ide’s brother. 

andsome young man, home on long 
eave trom India, and set down in a dull 
y town, must have something to 
it was only natural that Artbur 
iH \t, afler meeting all the society 
\ adies of Collington at various en- 
Hinents, and thinking them all 
fulland provincial, should take 


Krect pleasure in the company ofa beau- 
tit reign-looking girl, who, though 
ne society, Was more gracetul and 
by inannered than any girl he had 
‘ et. 


rsthoone paid much attention to 
t that Arthur had conceived a 
formusic; but, when he was heard 
u irk that the violin was the one 
ye tibstrument for a gracetul woman 
le acertain amount of astonish- 
Was exhibited in untuusical 


“hen he handed Miss Hether on 
‘llortn at the Christmas Choir 
md stood absorbed all through 
nance, all Collington was scan- 
‘nd a good many very unpleas- 
~~ Were sald about the coldness 


liaster's niece, 
i se tt ~ t é wis 
I i Hazlit 
» igbiy rculated 
Vas thing strange in its 
Ug Mr.iHether’s ears. 
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The music-master had heard a good 
many bits of gossip in his day, and was 
well acquainted with the usual course ot 
a story in Collington; but his tace grew 
very anxious as he turned homewandids 
after his last lesson, tor it was hard tor 
him to hear the faintest breath of scan- 
dal falling upon the fair tame of the girl 
who was dearer to him than anything on 
earth. 

As usual Vanda met him at the door 
with a bright tace, and took him upstairs 
to the fire-lit room where she had been 
practising. A bunch ot Christmas roses 
and maidenhair-tern on the table 
attracted the music master’s attention at 
once, 

“Flowers are rare ia winter,”” he said 
gravely, taking upthe glass. “Where 
did you get these, my child?” 

“Mr. Hazlitt brought them here, Jpset,”’ 
Vanda answered, blushing. 

“*My darling,” Joset said sadly, “it is 
not the custom in England tor young 
officers to visit maidens who live alone. 
You must not let him come again, and 
you must retuse his tlowers,.” 

“Ah, no!” Vanda smiled as she laid 
her hand upon Mr. Hether’s arm, 
‘Listen, Josef! He has never been here 
betore; but now he has a right to eome, 
tor he has asked me to be his wite, and I 
have said ‘Yes.’ Oh, Joset, my flowers!” 
—for Hether had ftlung them angrily 
upon the table. 

**Never mind the flowers!’ was his an- 
swer. “Vanda, my child, I tear this is 
not for your happiness. The Hazlitts are 
proud; they will never let you marry 
their heir. What was he thinking of to 
ask such a thing ?’’ 

“He loves me!” said the girl proudly; 
then, bending her head, she cried, “Uh, 
Josef, Joset, you will not come between 
us??? 

“TI think only of your happiness, child. 
And we will speak no moreet this at 
present—to-morrow will be time enough. 
Fetch your violin and play to me.” 

The next morning ‘iertrude Hazlitt’s 
lesson was due, and she found her music 
master as attentive as usual, theugh his 
face was very grave; but, when they had 
finished, he asked if he vould see Mr, 
Hazlitt—a request which surprised her, 
for ber father had never to her knowl- 
edge spoken to Mr. Hether. 

She was still more puzzled when, on 
taking her master to the library, she 
found her tather and brother evidently 
awaiting him, and she went back to her 
piano wondering what was going to hap- 
pen. 

Ina tew minutes she was joined by 
Arthur, who insisted upon pouring out 
his trouble to her. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I have 
been ignominiously sent out of the room 
by that queer old man ot yours. IT never 
felt so small in my liteas when he turned 
round and said,*Mr. Arthur, | wish to 
speak to your tather; you will kindly 
leave us alone.’ And I had to geo.” 

“When Mr. Hether says a thing he al- 
ways means it,’ remarked trertrude 
thoughttully. “But I don’t know what 
papa will say.” 

“Whatcan he say? Vanda is beautiful 
and clever, and a pertect lady. What 
more can he want?” 

Mr. Hazlitt however wanted a good 
deal more; and Mr. Hether was unteld- 
ing « strange tale that perplexed the 
Squire more and inore. 

“Then do you mean to say that this 
young lady is no relation of yours at 
all »” he exclaimed at last. 

“None whatever. Ihave always called 
her my niece for convenience’ sake. But 
her father was a Polish nobleman, who 
got involved in the last insurrection and 
was shot by the Russians. Vanda's 
mother was iy first pupil, and when she 
was lett alone, [ took care of her tor the 
few months she lived, and she left her 
child to me. All Count Lezinska’s 
property was confiscated, but Vanda 
the other Vanda, I mean--saved some ot 
her jewels. I have all the papers and 
the jewels safe tor her daughter.” 

“Then Miss Hether’s real name ts 
Lezinska?”’ 

“Yes; and there is no question ot her 
birth. She was educated ata school in 
Vienna, where only ladies of rank are 
admitted.”’ 

There was no doubt that Vanda’s story 
had great weight with Mr. Hazlitt. He 
was a rich man, and cared little tor the 
yirl’s property; but the connection with 
4a poor music-teacher was not at all te 
his taste, and he did not wish his son to 
marry a foreigner, however we ri 

gut he told Mr. Hether he w 


sider the matter; and meanw! \ 
yas sent away fora 

Mr. Hazlitt had a friend int : r 
fice who knew a good deal a it East 


ern Europe; and tohim the papers r 


specting Vanda were sent. His answer 
was prompt enough— 


“You are to be congratulated,” he 
wrote, “on your son's taste. I remember 
Count Lezinska well. He was killed in 
a skirmishin thelast Polish insurree- 
tion, and his wite, who was a noted 
beauty in Warsaw, disappeared. I should 
say your boy was not likely to do bet- 
ter; and, if this young Countess has her 
mother’s pearl necklace, that is a dowry 
of itself. Asto the music master-—he is 
not likely to cause any annoyance to the 
young people. He certainly seems to 
have behaved very well to the young 
lady.”’ 


Atter this letter Mr. Hazlitt decided to 
sanction the engagement; and, as Ar- 
thur’s regiment was expected home in 
the autumn, just about the time his leave 
was up, there seemed no particular rea- 
son for postponing the wedding. 

Mr. Hazlitt said openly that the sooner 
“poor Vanda” lett her tunny old guar- 
dian and came to them the better it 
would be for every one. But “dear 
Vanda” ciung to her “Josef,” and could 
see no reason for leaving him till her 
marriage, more especially as the prepar- 
ations took up a good deal of her time. 

Mr. Hether’s ideas on the subject of 
trousseaux appeared very extravagant 
to Gertrude; but Vanda saw that it was 
his wish that her outfit should be of the 
best; and, as the girl evidently cared 
nothing about dress, it did not seem to 
be any one’s business to preach econ- 
omy. 

To be sure, a certain old violin, which 
Mr. Hether kept in his bed-room, and 
produced on very great occasions, bad 
been packed up and sent off to London 
one day when Vanda was out driving 
with the Hazlitts; but she never missed 
it, and it never occurred to her that the 
precious old “Strad.”’ paid tor her wed- 
ding finery. 

Mr. Hazlitt made no inquiries about 
the jewels Joxet had mentioned, though 
his curiosity on the subject was great; 
but when Vanda appeared on her wed- 
ding day adorned with the pearl neck- 
lace that had been worn by many genera- 
tions ot Lezinskas, there was no doubt 
as toits beauty and value; and Colling- 
ton society was more excited than ever 
about the music-master’s ward, who was 
better born and more splendidly attired 
than any of the ladies who had looked 
down upon her. 

To the bride herself the pearls were 
simply a legacy trom the mother she had 
lost in babyhood, and no thought ot their 
value mingled with the pleasure she telt 
in wearing the ornaments Joset had so 
carefully preserved tor her. 

She was too simple and too bappy to 
trouble herself about anything but the 
tact that sho was united to the man she 
loved, and she never noticed how pale 
Josef looked as he embraced her for the 
last time, and led her to the carriage 
which was to take her out of his world 
into a new one. 

It was Gertrude who laid her hand 
upon the music-master’s arm as the car- 
riage drove away and said: 

“You will stay with us this evening, 
will you not, Mr. Hether? Vanda told 
me to take care ot you when she was 
gone.” 

“You are very kind, Miss Hazlitt,” 
Joset said, trying to smile; “but Tama 
fish out of water among your triends. I 
shall be better at home with my violin.’’ 

* * * * * ~ 

When the bride and bridegroom re 
turned trom their honeymoon, Vanda'’s 
first inquiry was tor Joset; but Gertrude 
eould only tell her that he had continued 
giving lessons as usual tilla few days 
betore she was expected and had then 
started tor his holiday. Then she added. 

“He told metotell you that he was 
sorry to miss you, but he had an engage- 
ment abroad. He has lett a letter tor 
you, which is in your room,” 

It was a long letter, which told Vanda 
more about herown history than she 
had ever known betore. 


“And now, my child,” it concluded, “I 
am going away. [ loved your mother 
years ago, though she was far above me, 
and I countit as the honor of my life 
that she entrusted you to my care. brom 
the time she first placed you in my arms 
you have been the joy of my lite, and I 
cannot tell you how mucn happiness 
your love and kindness have given me. 
I want you to go on thinking kindly ot 
her, and I do not want to bea trouble to 


you,so Tam going away. I have pro 
ired an appointment ina foreign 
servValoire wi mw et ‘ 1 "TT 
lovit ich ‘ " 
y i t 
i Fa 
‘ . 
1 a at gus in 
J “kt 
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There isa happy young wite in an old 
house in England, who has all that lo. . 
and money can give her, and Whose 
children often ask for stories about ber 
early lite, when she was cared for by the 
funny old man after whom her necond 
son is named. 

And far away,in a dull little German 
town, there ix a professor of 
whose talents are bringing the conserva. 
toire into note, and who is consequently 
honored and admired by the towns. 
people, who profit by the pupils 
attracts, 

Ile is generally supposed to care only 
for his pipe and his Krand piano; but 
now and then a strange Story ix discussed 
by students, who say that years before 
Herr Hether aided a noble Polish lady to 
Russia, and devoted many years ot his 
life to caring tor her and her child, 
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BikTHDAYS. New Year's Day is the 
birthday of every Japanese, On that day 
an intant is considered to be one year 
old, though he or she may have ' 
the world only a few weeks | 
its advent. 


entered 
TEV TOUS ter 


. DRCIDING DusrutEs.-When the Dynks 
in Bornes have to decide a dispute, they 
Kive to each litigant a lump of salt of the 
same size te drop into water, and he 
Whose lump dissolves first is d 
bein the wrong Or they put 
shell fish ona plate —one 
Kant—and squeeze lime juice over them 
the verdict is given according to which 
man’s mollusc stirs first, 


ecomed to 
two live 
lorenuch = liti- 


PLAYTHINGS OF Op. —It SOCCTUN Very 
odd to have unearthed the playthings an 
well as the tablets and weapons ot anti- 
quity; yet among the Objects found re- 
cently in) a necropolis in Rgypt was a 
whole company of wooden soldiers fit- 
teen inches in height. The Soldiers a ry 
lances, and give, it is said, a good idea of 
the style of military equipment prevail- 
ing in the time of the Pharaohs. 

Bacrirns. Bagpipes are yenerally 
ascribed -to Seothand, where they hu ve 


been im use for s long time; but it Wan 


an Instrument upou which the ancient 
(areeks and Romans played. Nero 


Is 
said to have pertormed upon its; and an 
old piece of Grecian seulpture repre. 


sentsa player on the bagpipes dressed 
in the fashion that Is known to-day us 
the Highland costume. f 


STRAIGHT AND CROOKED, The straight 
line is an abomination to the (Chinese, 
They endeavor to aveid it in their streets 
and buildings, and they have banished 
it completely where country teld-paths 
are concerned. They will ulways subs. 
stitute mo curve wherever posible, or 
they will torture at with a zi vay. 
Straiphit 
line is suggestive of death mand «be 
Theos. 


To the Chinese mind the 


Bortien Trans. The Persians still 
adhere to the old custom of bottling: tears. 
In that country it constitutes an IMiport 
ant partim the funeral ceremonies per 
formed over the dead. Mach of the 
mMeuUrners Is presented with a sponge 
with which to mop the face and “yes, 
and after the burial these BpOngeN are 
collected by a priest, who squeezes the 
tears inte bottles. Mourners’ tears 
believed to be the most 


ure 
eticacious 
remedy that ean be applied in many 
foruis of disease. 

NoRWAY Bribes With the peasantry 
in Norway marriage is celebrated with 
many gay ceremonies, The peusant 
Woman in that Country tuay satisfy her 
Vanity, if she is so disposed, by appear 
ing one dayin ber life in adress worth, 
of a queen, tor each parish is supplied 
With « setool ornaments, ote.. for the 
temporary tse of brides whose eonnds 
trom im life is sueh as to prevent ther 
imelulging in finery of their own. 

As te Theos. In an entertaining mar 
rative of a residence in Dahomey, a 
recent writer furnishes an interesting 


aceount of a peeuliar customs which is 
observed bey the Drabonmans during cone 
of their annual state ceremonies, Ike 


remarks that being disturbed one night 
by several yelps, as if a doy were being 
beaten, he imquired into the matter the 


next morning, and was told that cn the 


first might of the customs or ceremony all 
the dogs that can be caught vy the might 
Wiatelitial are Simtipeliteres] “lor it ‘ 
tuct well-kr ‘! Vevery Dbabwon 

i Re 
smu pes es L ‘ a 


a 





BETTER THINGS. 


A youth with thoughtful brow and earnest 
eye, 

§ pioxided on, 

eet this lbewrt 


tp Learning « Mountain brave 


Towards that tair beight he ba. 
upen, 

Fame « glowing mount that towers againet 
the sky 

When poverty’s black clouds o er his borizon 
epread, 

High sims must all give place to toll for 

bread 


Hie sees not from thie seeming Ul what comm 


willepring, 


How tis ts * pregeration for sume better 
thing 

(sod 6 wav of fitting him for work «mere 
high 


A bromder lite, a grander deetins 


An earnest soul, seeking the gered and true, 
a heart 
Yearning all wistfully tlt t might alee 


find 


\ portion ofthe love and @ork that seem to 

hind 
Atmrut a other lives easing hers out 

mpuart 

Watching while «ther Vem Tlemat coms, tetas Oboe 
gies, 

raving te see comm! what dark doth seem 

learhitve lone line lemon tee Christ) te 

\Vrndti . a tbetter thing 

I le A wn f a 1 e tefeore ler 
i] ‘ 

And whe dare as ' pra eas Vain ? 
liow rt t “ s t nderetand 
Wi pre snavwered, wl 4 oeml 

«a? 
‘hur bemrt.*s « . “ae mek it what ta 
im 
We see not baw the so Me lesd« tis ty the 
band, 
llow so, past unknown snares, He tenderly 
doth guide 


bhemrt« are satiaflext 


Safe tor that teerie @ leer 


(our vemroing=s Sha’ are they angels 


wings, 


Hearing us upwards unte better things * 


And when bHieaven * lemon Se closed 
aeminst car praves 
Tis oft that some there preeslous thing (sad 
fecelele th: there 
a ee 
(): 4 4 b 7 
HY THER AUTHOR oF “A TERERINELE PEN- 
abry.,”’ “Hts PRAKEST SIN,” “MISS 


PORKISTER’S LAND STREWAKD,” 
arc... wre. 
CHAPTER AXI CONTINUED. 


heciIMA'S heart sank, amd she stared 
1) atthe woman aghast 
“Dadi we. “S 


have just come up from the country, and 
expected to tind my aunt here. 


meet Kaew.” she 


Ave you row, miss’’ mld the char 

yormmar iow disappointin’' You 

ist be tt? M I’<tma as the maids 

riw al eT 

Ye ried I> ma lrooping)ly 
“WW? ! you ex t Lady Pauline 
back 

We 1 a t riehtly know, mise 
wa t? 

it t t t Watlfield ¢ 
nicht ‘ oa t herseif 
than te tl “ ‘ 

“Yes, it ts 3 And f couree, 
you ans ? 1 i get a room 
ready for y ! t! 

1» mas he ‘ ttl 

Thank you . a I wil) stay 
here to-r t 4 & t Walfleld 
t morrow ] wht to have telegraph- 
ed 

Which {tt would have been safer, 
miss aid the harwoman, taking up 
Dectma’s bag I'm afraid 1 haven't 
got anythink Im the ‘ouse fit for you 
to eat,” she added, as Decima followed 
her “But 1 @an make you a cuf f 
tea.” 

Decima stopped short. She had sud- 
deniy remembered Bobby 

“Wait! she said My brother ts in 
Larmdon He te living at Prince's Man- 

ns I will go straight to hin ae 
will bring = rme back here to-night 
Where ts Prince's Mansions” 

The w“ na eaiad she did not k ‘ 
but that any cabman would find it; and 
ey, tually Bb ma found herself in a 

ansom, rattling towards the rooms 
Lord Gaunt haf lent Bobby 

A p> a2 ; 1 ¢t? >| 7% her and 
gcazed t her, after tt manner f his 
k i “ e ed for Mr 
I ar 

I t k ‘ r he’s ! miss 
, saict * 

4 ] 
iz ® 
2 ing 
A fire was 6 ea t? 


was an odor of cigarettes. The page 
looked round 

“Mr. Deane ain't here, miss; but I 
expect he'll be here directly.” 


“Very well,” sald Dectma “J will 


wait.”’ 


She the 


chalr beside 
the room it 


and its luxury 


sat down in a 
and looked round 
beautifully warm, 
alr of taste and refinement struck 
upon her gratefully She neticed the 
exquisite pictures, the rare bronzes, 
the fur rugs of leopard and bear ekins 


fire, 
was 
and 


Then she remembered that the room 
was Lord Gaunt'’s; that he had lived 
there: and a strange feeling stole over 
her 


Presently there came a soft knock at 
the door, maid—a neatly-dressed 
laendon black alpaca, with 
cap, long strings—entered 
some things 

like to take your 
she said, respectfully. 


and a 
maid, in 
white and 
with tea 

“Wouldn't you 
things off, miss?” 


“And I have brought you some tea.” 

Decima assented, gratefully, and the 
maid led her into Bobby's bedroom — 
that is to sey, Lord Gaunt's Tecima 
looked round with a curious feeling as 
the maid helped her to remove her out- 
leor things, and went for some hot 
water 

There was an oder of cigarettes in 
his room alse A dress suit of Bobby's 
lay folded on a chair; a pecullar per- 
fume arose from it—it struck Decima 
unpleasantly A copy of a sperting pa 
per was on a chalr beside the bed, as 
f Bobby had thrown it down Just Se- 
fore going to sleey; There were etch- 
ings on the wall, delicate, delightful 


bits of art which reminded her of Lord 
(jaunt, as Bobby's clothee, and the cig- 
fumes, and the eperting paper 
had reminded her of Bobby 

She washed her hands and face, and 
brushed her soft, wavy hatr, and went 


urette 


back to the sitting-reom The mai 
had placed the tea-service on a gipsy 
table in front of the fire; and Decima 
poured herself out 2 cup, looking 


lound the room, musingly, and with in- 


tense Interest 
It seemed to her eloquent of Lord 
Gaunt Her mind dwelt upon him. He 


had lived in this reom; had sat in this 


very chair, perhaps; had drunk out of 
this very cup Where was he now? 
she wondered. 

She sighed, and leant back If only 


he had been here! She could have told 


him of her trouble He could have 
helped her, advised her Not for the 
first time, her heart ached with a 


yearning for his presence 


She rose, and went round the room, 
looking at the various articles upon 
the tables and cabineta. There was a 


strange mixture—a carving in ivory, a 


bronze medallion: an Muminated mis- 
sal lay cheek and jowl beside a we!l- 
used Perstan pipe Upen the walle 


hung swords and epears—mnot the orna- 
u buy tn Wards 


weapons Which had been used, and still 


ments y ur Street. but 


bore stains of Blond She touche] one 


with her finger, and shuddered 


Yes; the room was eh«juent of him 


She got round to the mantelshelf at 
last It. too, was crowded with bric-a- 
Prac; but one thing amengst them at- 
tracted and chained her attention It 
was the portrait-—-a cabinet photo- 


eraph of a woman's face and bust. It 
wagsa beautiful face; more than beaut!- 


ful -fascinating A dark face. of per- 
fect oval, with dark eyes, which smil- 
ed witchingly, fascinatingly, as did the 
amall full lips) She wore a low-necked 
dress—very low—and the white neck 
and bust ehone snow-like against the 
dark hair and eyes 


Dectma looked at ft. an’. as she 
looked, a strange repulsion tuok p.s- 
ression of her 


The face was beautiful, fascinating! y. 


but to Decima the beauty was rep l- 
lant, the witchery unholy The face 


Jarred upon her, and yet she 
take her eyes from it It was enclosed 
in a costly frame She took {ft tn her 
hand, and studted the face—her brows 
drawn straight 

Who was it® 

er Lord 


cwuld not 


Some friend of Bobby’e 
Gaunt'’s? 


While the photograph was f{n her 
hand she heard the hall door open, and 
she raised her head, Mstening expect- 
antly Steps came aleng the hall. a 
hand turned the handle of the dimr 

“Bobby!” she almost ex aimed a id 
and she put the photograph hurried 
fac lownwards, upon the mantelishelf 
and w tt r x is 
, P 

a ° 
she sav : was Lord Gaunt 
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She shrank back, her outstretched 
arms falling to her side. He looked at 


her, stopped short, then, exclaiming 
“Good God, Decima!’ came towards 
her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


és ECIMA! 
) He stood stock-still and gazed 


at her as if she werea ghost,a 
Vision called up by his longing desire 
tor her. 

He was thin, and his face looked worn 
and haggard and white against the dark 
thick fur of the coat; and there was an 
expression almost of dread in his eyes 
as they dwelt on her face. 

Hie had been in Scotland, tar up in 
Sutherlandshire, quite alone, wandering 
in the wilds, going through the pretence 
ot fishing, shooting, fighting against the 
mad love which consumed him, as men 
fight vainly against the flames which 
spring up afresh against the beating 
hands. 

And at last he had acknowledged him- 
self beaten, had resolved to leave Eng- 
land for ever. Hle would go without a 
word of farewell—as he had often gone 
before—and leave no trace behind him. 

lie had booked his passage, the vessel 
sailed on the morrow; and he had come 
to his rooms to gethis gun and other 
weapons necessary for the killing ot big 
game, which he hoped and prayed would 
divert his mind, and help him to kill the 
memory of his girl-love. 

He should never see her again! And 
now, here she stood betore him—within 
reach of his hand—unless she were in- 
deed only a wraith of herself, a vision, a 
ghost! 

His breath—it had seemed to cease— 
came again quickly, but he could not 
speak, though his lips formed her name 
again. 

The blood had rushed to Decima’s tace, 
something warm seemed to run through 
her veins, a swift, sudden joy leapt in 
her heart, 

“Lord Gaunt! Is it really you?” 
said, at last. 

And her voice rang like soft musie in 
his ears. It was the sound he had been 
thirsting for all these weary, weary 
weeks. How often, in fancy, had he 
heard it in the great solitude amongst 
the mountains! 

“Yes, it is 1!’ he responded, as if to 
assure himself that he was awake and 
not dreaming. ‘“‘What—why are you 
here ?"" 

He did not offer to shake hands—did 
net move towards her, but still stood 
gazing at her. And she, for her part, 
steod still also, her hand resting on the 
back of the chair. 

“II came to see Bobby,” she said. 

He looked round. 

“He is not here?” 

“No,” she said. “He is out; he is eom- 
ing back presently, they say. Where 
have you come trom; does he expect 
vou?” 

“No,” he said. “I have come 
Seotland —from Sutherlandshire.” 

Mechanically, slowly, like a manina 
dream, he took off his huge tur coat and 
dropped it on the couch, and came to- 
wards the fire. 

Decinia looked at him, and saw more 
plainly as the firelight played on his tace 
how worn and haggard he looked. 

“Have—have you been ill?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“LL? No!” he replied. 

He raised his head, and glanced at her. 
Ile searcely dared to look long at her 
lest the desire to take her 
should get the better ot him. 

“And—and you? You look—you are 
thinner, paler. Have you been ill?” 

“No,” she said, simply. “I am quite 
well. What have you been doing all— 
all this time?” 

“Fishing, shooting,” he said. 
this time.’ Does it seem so long?” 

“Yes, very long,” she replied, with the 
ghost of a sigh, as she looked at the fire. 
“How long is it? I—I scarcely remem- 
ber. Why—why did ‘you go so suddenly, 
Lord Gaunt?” e 

He caught his breath to keep back the 
words. “Because I loved you. Because 
I should have gone mad if I had stayed!’ 
Then he said aloud, with a low, strained 
laugh 


she 


trom 


in his arms 


oe ‘All 


“I wanted a change.’ 
Decima nodded. 

“And have you enjoyed it ?” 
“Very much!” he 


said, with bitter 
rony. 
I Tre Was « [ 
a cn" ran nent rh 
. ~ ” ~ ? 
£ : = 
h hk r 
\ i and at “ ti ‘a 
; ‘ 7 > 
ieati Te is your father ws 
“Yes,” she said. 








“And—and Bright, and the rest?” 

He put the commonplace question in 
dull, mechanical tashion. 

“Yes,” she said again. Then «he 
glanced athim. “Ithas gone on ax jj{— 
as it you had been there. The seh oly 
are nearly finished. They look very 
pretty, and—and But you wil! see 
them, will you not?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, absently. 

He was listening to her voice rather 
than to her words—drinking it in. He 
was trying to realize that she was here, 
close by him, alone—alone !—with him. 

“My—my movements are rather un. 
certain.” 

“Have you only just come from Scot. 
land?” she asked, glancing at the fur 
coat—at his tired tace. 

“Yes,” he said; “this moment.” 

“You must be tired! Will you let me 
give you some tea?” She laughed suttly, 
timidly. “That sounds strange—asking 





you in your own house! Shall I—may |] 
ring for some more water?” 
“No, no,” he said, quickly. He did 


not want the maid—anyone—to come in; 
did not wantany Other voice than hers 
in the rooms. “That will do.” 

“It is quite hot still,” she said. She 
poured out a cup for him, and carried it 
to him; he had not moved or offered to 
go to the table. 

He took ittrem her witha slight in- 
clination of the head,and his hand, in 
transferring the cup, just touched hers, 
He stood holding the cup, as it he had 
forgotten it. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said. “I 
have got your chair. Will you not come 
intoit? You seel am forgetting that 
this is your room and your chair.” 

He shook his head, and drew a chair 
torward, quite close to the fire, and signed 
to her to take the big one. 

She sat down, her hands resting on her 
lap, her eyes fixed on the blaze as it rose 
and fell fittully, one moment lighting 
up their taces, the next casting them into 
shadow. 

Gradually the wan look was leaving 
his face,a light began to dawn in his 
eyes. Her presence, her nearness, was 
having its effect upon him. He could 
hear her even breathing, could feel, 
though he did not look at her, the eyes 
he loved so passionately glancing at him 
now and again. 

She was here—here by his side, his 
dear, sweet girl-love. He torgot all else. 
The silence did not seem irksome or em- 
barrassing; it was as if his thoughts 
spoke, and no lip language were neces- 
sary. But at last he said: 

“Anu soall is going on well at Leat- 
more?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a slight start. 
U pen her, too, a kind of peace—a lull in 
the storm—had tallen. “Yes; Mr. Bright 
has been working very hard——” 

“Which means that you have 
he said in a low voice. 

“And a very great deal has been done. 
You will be surprised at the change, at 
the improvement! Mr. Bright says that 
it will be the model village—the example 
tor the restof England. He is very proud 
of it, and the people—ah, you should hear 
what they say! It would make you very 
happy, Lord Gaunt!” 

“Would it?” he said, slowly. 
you—are you happy—content?” 

She winced slightly, as one winces 
when a hand touches, though geri'ly,4@ 
wound torgotten tor the moment. 

“Iam quite content,” she said, igner- 
ing the “happy.” Why, have you Bet 
done all I—Mr. Bright and the people 
wanted! Yes, quite content and salis- 
fied.” 

“Then I am also,” he said, grave'y- 


so!” 
“iso. 


And 


“Will you have some more tea?” she 
asked. “And will you not eat > lmeé- 
thing—some bread and butter?” 

“Only some tea, please;” he sail. she 
filled his cup again, and he took it, ‘vek- 

vy on 


ing at her as he did so. Was it ta! 
his part, or had the lovely face e'v¥® 
less pale, the eyes less sad? 


She leant back, and glanced up “¢ the 
clock. 

“Bobby has not come yet,” sl said. 
reflectingly. “I wonder how long — 
Then, as it it had suddenly oceurs! 
her, “Oh, Lord Gaunt, had I not | tte® 
go? I—I must bein your way!” > said 
it quite frankly, and her eyes seus '! bis 
face innocently, as one man’s mig!) -ee™ 
another’s, and she rose. 

He put out his hand, and a 
touched her. , 


“No, no!” he said. “Do not gv 


Bobby will be here directly, ™ 2 
How long have you been in LA 
Hie wenton as if by talking 
keep her 
miy this allernoo! s 
have only just come up I au 
lenly, unexpectedly.”” Her \ 


ered, and her face grew grave. 





remembered—it came upon her 
. fash the reason for the journey; 
» remembrance clouded over her 
»«cious joy in his presence. 
ound that Aunt Pauline was not in 
__«he is at her country house— 
-ame on here to spend the evening 
, ebby. Tam going to aunt Paul- 
' sleep.” 
ve” he said. “Why did you come 
<uddenly ?” 
was silent amoment. Why could 
tell him? And yet she could 


rt 
wanted to see her,” she said,ina 
. js anything the matter?” he 
i. neting her sudden gravity, the 

ul on her tace. 

‘Yes,’ she said. “At least something 

\« been the matter. We—tather—has 

-nin great trouble——” 

rrouble!” he repeated, intently. 
“What trouble?” 
~he sighed. 
“Iie has losta greatdeal of money, 
fat first we thought, we feared, that 
Itut it does not matter now.” Her 
was very still and subdued. “It is 
er now—all put straight.” 

“Why did you not tell me,’’ he began 

ost fiercely. 

then he stopped as she looked at him 
taint surprise. 

| would have told you,” she said, sim- 
+. net reproachtully. “But I did not 
w where you were—no one knew.” 
“No: that is true! Forgive me,” he 
i. almost inaudibly. 
ie bad been in trouble and in need of 
_and had not been able to come to 
What a brute he had been! 
And you would have come to me ?”’ 
ie said, rather huskily. 

“Yex." she said, simply, but a little 
timidiw. “There was no one else; and— 
ool vou are always so kind. You would 

-told me what to do, advised me, 
would you not?” 

“Yen. he said, still more huskily, “I 

i. sod knows how gladly !”’ 

“Thank you,” she said: and the sweet- 
ness ot her voice hurt him. “But it does 
not matter now. It is all over.” 

“Lam glad,” he said; “and yet sorry 
that that I hadn’ta hand in getting rid 
he trouble. Are you sure that it is 
past -done with?” 

~\ex, quite,” she said, in the same still 


~he put her hand up before her face, as 
Le fire were burning it. He rose, and 

ion a Japanese screen from the mantel- 

.). ¢ his hand touched the portrait lying 

{ lownwards—and gave it to her. 

nd with a murmured thanks she 
. itand screened her tace. Relent- 

time again broke the silence with 

’ ~ sweeping scythe. 

{ow did your father come to lose this 
oy?” asked Gaunt. 


- 


| -ima turned her tace as if her 
ishts had been wandering trom the 
. ot 

| | don’t quite know. It was through 


«speculation, something to do with 
this inventions. Mr. Mershon and 





tartesd a company, I think——” 

] i) rshon'!” Gaunt started, and looked 
rearnestly. “Was he init? How 
, ie ah, lremember! And your tather 
’ his money? I can well believe it! I 
, t know much ot Mr. Mershon, but I 

i say——”’ 
’ . hush!’ she broke in, looking up 
as if she dreaded the next words. 
; i must not say—I must not listen to 


Luvthing against him!’ 
int stopped, and stared at her with 


‘ ‘iy not?’ he said—demanded, 


, : ie color rese to her face, then left it 

rR igain. She raised her eyes to his 

: + world of sad resignation in them. 

: | am going to be his wife,’”’ she said, 
‘Ww voice, 

. sunt did not move tor a moment, but 


se one suddenly turned to stone. 
his tace broke up, as it were, and 


~- and stood betore her. 


> ng—to-—be — his — wife?” he re- 
c sil hoarsely. His own voice sounded 
i ‘muted bell, the room span round 
. him. His love for her, his jeal- 
. _ rose abouthim likea great wave 

*,and swept over him, scorching 
t ‘s it passed. “You are going to 

‘ ons 


m1 
~ked up at him with a faint won- 
rT sad eyes, 
‘f *. she said, almost inaudibly; tor 
% Voice, trightened her 

m herand walked to the 
morn Then he came back 
ver her,a tall figure, almost 


ng in its aspect. 


io You love him ?”’ 


was silent, and his tace grew 
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darker, fiercer. “Answer me! You can 
answer me! Yes, or no!” 

She rose,drawn to her feet by the stress 
of his emotion and her answering to it. 

“No!” her lips tormed. 

He drew a long breath. 

“Then—then why od 

He stopped, as if the words choked 
him. 

She stood downcast and trembling. 

“He—he helped us. We should have 
been penniless. Bobby—” 

He saw it all in an instant. 

“My God! broke trom his strained 
lips. “Child !—he caught her arm in an 
iron grip—“do you know—realize—what 
itis you are doing? Marry Mershon! 
You! 

His gasp hurt her, but she made no at- 
tempt to release ber arm as she looked 
up athim piteously and with faint sur- 
prise. 

“Why—why are you so angry with 
me?” she taltered. “How could I help 
it? He said that it—it I married him he 
would pay thix money, and—and help 
Bobby. And—and I said ‘Yes,’ at last. 
I could not have taken this money:from 
him without—he would not have given 
it. And—and it does not matter what 
becomes of me so that they are sate and 
—and happy ——” 

His grasp tightened, and she winced; 
but he was all unconscious of the pain 
he was inflicting. His own agony was 
too great. The thought that she was to 
be the wife of another man—and that 
man, Mershon !—was rending his heart 
in twain; every nerve was stretched and 
strained on arack. And her admission 
that she did not love the man increased 
the torture. 

She looked up at him, at his set face 
and gleaming eyes, with a questioning 
terror. 

“Why—why are you so angry—why do 
you care so?” she taltered. 

A shudder ran through him, and the 
set rigidity ot his face relaxed, melted, so 
to speak. 

“Good gracious, child, don’t you 
know ?” he said, hoarsely. 

In her innocence she drew a little 
nearer to him. 

“Is it because you—you like me, be- 
cause we have been such friends, that 
you are so sorry for me?’ she said. 
“Perhaps——” She stopped and smiled 
—a woeful, little smile. 

“Goon! Speak from your heart; hide 
nothing from me!’ he commanded, in- 
sisted, hoarsely. 

“Perhaps, if I had come to you, and— 
and told you of our trouble, you would 
have married me,” she said, simply. ‘I 
—I think you like me, Lord Gaunt. And 
I could not have taken the money un- 
less — unless I had been your wite, 
could 1?” 

A groan broke trom his white lips. 
Fate was too many tor him. He had fled 
trom temptation, but temptation is fleet 
of foot,and ithad overtaken him, and 
had got him under its heel. 

“Child!” he said, in a low, thick voice. 
“Don’t you know? Haven’t you seen? 
Can you not guess? I love you!’ 

She shrank—tor even in him passion 
startled and awed her. 

“You love—” 

“IT love you!’ His voice broke on hers 
fiercely, “I love you, Decima! I have 
loved you from the beginning! No man 
ever loved any womanas I love you! 
You are the liie of my life, the soul of 
my soul! Every thought is of you! You 
hold my heart in the hollow of your 
hands! It was because I loved you, pas- 
sionately, madly, that I left you, fled 
from you!” 

He stopped for Lreath, and caught her 
other hand and gripped it fast, as it he 
feared she would be torn trom him there 
and then. 

Decima stood quite still. She did not 
shrink trom him; she was too over- 
whelmed by the storm otf his passion to 
realize the meaning of his words. 

Then, slowly, it came crushing down 
upon her, caught her as if in an embrace, 
enveloped her like a sun-warmed cloud. 
Her heart leaped, then beat heavily—a 
joy beyond the power of poor mortal 
words to limn, suffused her. 

All in an instant a veil seemed to bave 
been torn asunder, and she saw and 
knew what love meant, and that her 
love, with all it meant, had been given 
to him long, long ago. The pain of his 
grasp became an ecstasy. 

She could have laughed aloud in her 
new-born joy, delight. Butall she did 


was to gaze up at him as the devote 
gazes upward at bis god—the gou wh 
had power to deal it misery r joy u 


speak aie. 

“You—love—me!’ she said incon 
sciously. 

Her voice thrilled through him and 


dispelled the last remnant of honor that 
clung to him despairingly. 

“T love you!” he said. “You are just 
lifeto me! Decima, if you had not been 
as innocent as a child, you would have 
known it! Think—look back! Do you 
remember nothing—have you seen noth- 
ing ? Why was I always with you? 
Why did I stay a! Leafmore? Why did I 
do all—everything you wanted? Do men 
act like that unless they are in love? 
See!” Hethrust his hand into his bosom 
and dragged out the ribbon which had 
fallen from her hair. “I have worn this 
next my heart, day and night, sleeping 
or waking. It has never leftme. You 
had worn it?” 

The blood rushed to her tace, her eyes 
glowed with a pure passion, and she drew 
still nearer to him. 

His arm went round her waist, and he 
crushed her against his heart, and, tor 
the first time—the first time!—his lips 
sought hers, and kissed her. 

She did not shrink, but lay in his em- 
brace, her face upturned, tlower-like, to 
his kisses, 

“You are the whole wide world to me!” 
he said, hoarsely. “Lite is not worth 
having without you! I cannot live with- 
out you! I thought I could! JF have 
tried—but, you see, you know —-I cannot! 
Decima, child, my dearest, tell me! Do 
you love me?” 

She looked up athiim, and the look sent 
a hot wave over him. Her lips parted, 
but for a moment no words would come. 
Then she said ina taint whisper which 
thrilled him 

“IT love you!” 

“Decima !”’ 

She hid her tace against bis heart tor a 
moment, then she raised her eyes to his. 

“Yes; I know now! How -how stupid 
—how ignorant I was! I—I must have 
loved you all through—tftrom the very 
first!’’ 

He bent and kissed her hair passion- 
ately, yet reverently. Her avowal of 
loveaweo him. It was as it he had sud- 
denly penetrated the sanctum sanc- 
torum, the holy of holies, of some shrine. 
Her innocence cried aloud to him. 

But his passion deafened him. 

**Decima, since the day we met at Leaf- 
more, Ihave loved you. Day by day 
that love has grown until it has become 
the master passion of my life. I have 
struggled with and fought against it; 
but Fate and Circumstances have been 
too many forme. You know the truth 
now, and—and I am not sorry!’ 

“‘Sorry! Why should you be?” she 
said. 

And love lent a sweeter music to her 
voice, so that he paused and listened be- 
fore replying. 

“Tam not sorry. For us nothing mat- 
ters -nothing is of consequence but our 
love. Nothing, no one, shall separate us, 
Decima?” 

She smiled up at him,and her hand 
stole to his face with a womanly touch 
which thrilled him. 

“No,” she said. Then she started. 
“But but Mr. Mershon? I have given 
my word my promise!’ 

Hier tace grew grave and = fearful. 
Gaunt laughed slowly —a laugh of seorn 
and detiance. 

“A word wrung trom you cozened by 
an artful scheme,’ he said. “What does 
it amount to? He he bought, bribed 
you! Bah! I buy, bribe you! Pil do 
all he offered. He laughed and pressed 
hertohim. “And I buy with love, love, 
love! My child, do you know now what 
you were about todo?) To marry a man 
you did not love!” 

“Yes!” she said. And a shudder 
shook her, 80 that she clung tighter to 
him. “I know now! Oh! how could 1?” 

“Slow could you?” he exclaimed, with 
a desperate, reckless laugh. “But that 
is all over, finished with, dearest. It is 
me—me—me whom you love! Are you 
glad, Decima? Tell me.” 

She drew a long breath. Ile was 
smoothing the tendrils of her soft hair 
from her torehead, was looking into her 
eyes with the hungry, craving look of 
love. 

“Tam glad,” she responded, with in 
nocent abandon. 

“That is right!” he «aid. “And you 
shall never regret it, dearest never! 
While I live I will spend my every hour 
in making you happy. You believe that 

you trust me?7”’ 

“Yeu!” “he breathed. “But, think! 
Alm I fitito be you wife 

The word fell like a beoit trom the blue. 


Hiis wife! Elis faes went white bout 


trom bitm. 
“You are, yes, Deciina Deane the girl 


5 


I love—the one woman in the world to 
me. Oh, my darling, my darling!" His 
voice broke. “Decima, tell me: Am I 
awake, or dreaming?” * 

She raised her head trom the pillow of 
his breast, and kissed him on the ligys. 

“Awake!” she breathed. 

He returned the kiss tourtold. 

“Listen, dearest!’ he said. * To-night 
we will start for—tor—anywhere! It 
does not matter where - 

She looked at him with a faint «mile 
at first; then with as faint a questioning. 

“Start? Why?” 

He met her inquiring eyes; then looked 
aside, 

“We must go away together,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘There—there will be some 
fuss and—and stir, We —willge to yes, 
to Egypt, to Cairo!” 

“Shall we be married there?” «he 
asked, her innocent eyes on his tace. 

“Married?” The word echoed on his 
lips hoarsely. “What what does it mat- 
ter?” 

The word again reminded him of bis 
bondage, of the fact that he was tmarriond 
already. He thrust the remembrance 
from him once more. He would not re. 
member it, 

“You can trust me, dearest?” he said. 

“Trust you?’ she repeated after him, 
with a slight knitting of her brows. 
“What do you mean? 1 don’t under- 
stamd.’’ 

“See here, dearest,” he said, his “eyes 
falling betore the innocent directness ot 
hers. “There are circumstances it 
may be necessary that Would you 
come with me? Does it matter whether 
we are married or not?" 

With all her ignorance and innocence 
of the world and lite’s miserable 
Inystery, Decinna knew something of the 
sacredness, the necessity, of the marriage 
tie. 

“T--I don't understand it) is very 
stupid of me,” she faltered. . 

Ile turned white, and bit his lige. 

“Suppose -I asked you to come with 
me without being married?" he said 
desperately. “Suppose there was some 
reason why why owe could not be 
married like like other persons? 
Would you risk dare all; would you 
trust me, and and come with me?’ 

She looked up at him with no fear in 
her eyes -nothing but a faint tas pricier. 

“IT would go anywhere with you,” she 
said; “Teould not refuse!’ She drew a 
long breath, and smiled upathim. “And 
why should I not? If we eannot be 
married, we can be friends just ax we 
have been at Loafmore. 1 was very hap- 
py there -ah, very happy! And I should 
soe youevery day, should [not? Per- 
haps Bobby could vo with us? atl 
suppose not. Ile could not leave his 
work, could he, even tor a tine 7” 

Betore hor absolute innocence Gaunt 
quailed, 

Aunt Pauline’s systein had been very 
thorough! THe bit his lips, and, for the 
time, his eyes fell betore her pure gaze. 

“Come come and sit down! be said, 
huskily. IHledrewher to the biy chair, 
but she signed to him to sit, and, sinking 
on the thick rug at his teet, she leant her 
art oon his knee, and her bead on ber 
arta. (saunt stroked her hair with a 
trembling hand, and stared at the fire. 

Conscience stung and lashed tins, but 
its sting, its whip, fellupon a heart made 
insensible by poison, If, hee aryvued te 
himself, he did not take her away, «he 
would marry Mershon; he knew the 
pressure which would be browugbit te be ar, 
knew that she would not beable te with 
stand it. 

She would marry a man she didi mot 
love; and from such a hell, sueh «a life in 
death, surely Gaunt, the man «he love l, 
ought to snateh her at any cost. he 
happiness, the misery, of her life huny 
in the balance, 

Alter all, would the wrong te ve ry 
great. Heeould take her away to some 
land where she would mot te likely te 
meet any people; they could hide then 
selves under assumed natnies:ne breath of 
“hame or reproach would teseds beer 
He would watel over her hiapepitiemen 
every hour of his life. Nenad hie whist 
be happy. 

And and, perhaps bate would take 
pity on them, and kill that other woman, 
his wile. Then he would tuarry lueciuia 
and and all would be well. 

One knows what an admirable adye 
eate the devil can bee: canned ticow bee W 4 
ple ading with (saunt, not only for tea 
jaitoseli, but for the yi hie eal if 
eould not let her go 
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WITH CROSSED HANDS. 


nY M. FE. A. 


(i dainty love of mine, 

The day \* bright and fair' 
Phe «urmmer sunbeame ehine, 
‘i> dainty love of mine, 

On corte that etray and twine, 

On curtis of golden hair’ 
(idainty love of mine, 

The dav ix bright and fair’ 


O love, the day Is chill, 

‘The sen beats on the «hore, 
The mist drives oer the bill! 
th love, the day te ebill, 

Sad tears your bine eyes fil 

We pert for evermore : 

() love, the day is chill, 
The sea beats on the shore! 


Chlowt love, cold and dead, 
White bands crossed on your breast! 
Os«ehining golden head! 
(rp lost love, cold and dead, 
Latdon your snowy bed, 
In penceful dreamiless reat! 
tp loat love, cold and dend, 
White bands crossed on your breast! 


——— tl > —— - 


Promised. 
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company bave you, Louise?” 
Mre. Louise Ansiie, our pretty 
litle hostess, who was on her knees be- 
fore my trunk, engaged in admiring my 
wardrobe while she chatted, turned im- 
mediately to my sister. 

“My dear Julia, we are actually cram- 
med,” said she. ‘*There hasn't been such 
a summer rush for The Maples since | 
oan remember. First came the Ather- 
tons and Wilsons; then Hetiie Latimer 
and her sister; then Harry Vernon, Char- 
lie Wayne, Fred Lawton and bis pretty 
little cousin, and consequently ber ar- 
dent admirer, Mr. Maynard, I thougbt 
we were certainly full, and James was 
jast saying, laet night, that we could 
not possibly accommodate anybody else, 
when a carriage drove up, and out sprang 
Hugh Cheston.” 

“Hugh Cheston?’ seid J, my face 
flushing. 

‘Hugh Cheston 7” exclaimed my elder 
sister, Gertrude, who was tumbling over 
the contents of her trunk in search of 
something. ‘Ob, | am delighted!” 

‘He's the best catch I know of, Louise,’’ 
sald Julia. 

‘Well, of course he had come to spend 
a week or two, and James was just as 
giad to see bim as if there wasn’t a soul 
in the house and we had whole suites of 
rooms,” replied Mra, Ansiie; “bat I was 
at my wits’ ends for a placeto pat bim tn. 
But at last | remembered what a good 
little soul you are, Mattie, and ao ven- 
tured to let bim have the chamber! had 
reserved for you, You won’tthink it an 
imporition, will you, dear ?"’ 

“Ne, indeed, Ican manage cepitaily 
with Julia,’ eaid I. 

“it's very good of you. He’s just re- 
turned from the continent,’ continued 
Louise, ‘(ob, what a love of a bertha, 
Mattie!) and has brought home a 

French valet, who is almost as band- 
some as his master, and who is turning 
the bead of every maid in the bouse, 
How delightful it is to hear them talk 
French — master and man! Mattis, where 
did you ever find this perfect trim- 
ming?” 

*] baven't seen bim for nearly five 
years,’ said Gertrude; “but 1 used to be 
desperately in love with him. Such 
handsome eyes as he bad!’’ 

“He ie very rich, which ls much more 
to tbe purpose,” said Julia, whose 
twenty-six summers bad brought her to 
appreciate the practical part of life. 
“Mattie, you homely little thing,” she 
added, ‘‘whatare you dreaming about?” 

I got up from the floor where I had 
been esiiting for the last ten minutes, 
with my hair about my shoulders, and 
went to the mirror. 1 did not want 
them to see what a bright oolor there 
was upon ny cheeks, 

My sisters were dressed in a few mo- 
ments more, and went downstairs with 
Lovise. When the sound of their voices 
hed died away 1 threw myself upon the 
carpet by a chair and fell to dreaming. 

Five years before—it did not seem so 
long—1 had seen Hugh Cheston, and for 
the only time in my life. It was on the 


“Tom full? Why, bow much 


night of a party given at my father’s 


hboewese, in bonor of my sister Gertrude’s 
Cighteenth birthday 


Little more than two years before | 
had lost my dear mother, snd the idea of 
a crowd of gay people thronging the 
room where she had rested in ner coffin 


on thet last ead day, filed my childish 


beart with grief and indignation. Bat 
no ome took any notice of me. I knelt 
there by the window of my little room, 
which was in a wing of the bouse and 
overlooked the terrace of the main build- 
ing—my face wet with tears, and the 
most wretched feeling I had ever felt 
lingering around me. 

Saddenly a light from the ball room 
streamed wut broadly upon the darkness, 
as some one drew the window drapery 
aside, and an instant after two persons 
stepped out upon the terrace. It was my 
sister Gertrude and a gentieman. 

I could bear their words plainly as they 
passed backwards and forwards. They 
talked carelessly and gaily about a great 
many things, some of which I could un- 
derstand, but others I could not. At last 
I waa startied by the words of my sister's 
com panion. 

‘What is that?” he said. 

“What?” said my sister. “What do 
you mean, Mr. Cheston ?”’ 

“I thought I caught a glimpse of a 
child’s face at that window,” replied the 
gentieman. ‘And if I am not mistaken 
it was wet with tears,’’ 

I drew back quickly with a beating 
beart, but I heard my sister say, ‘Op, 
‘tia Mattie, my little sister, I suppose. 
The child is averse to our giving this 
party tc-night, and declares that we are 
all heartless and forgetfal of my dear 
mother. Of course, as you are aware, the 
idea is very absurd, but no one could 
make her believe it, and sbe has shut 
herself up in ber room and cried all 
day.” 

Gertrude had told the truth. These 
were just the facts of the case. If her 
words bad called forth a smile from ber 
com panion, I should have heted him for- 
ever; but peeping carefully from bebina 
the curtain, | saw his face as he passed 
by the lighted windows, and it was as 
grave and gentie as I could have wished. 
He made Gertrude no reply. 

A few moments afterwards they 
stepped through the window into the 
room again. Leaning back into my old 
place I dropped my head into my hands 
and feil to thinking, but not of my 
troubles. Suddenly I was startled by 
hearing my name cailed, After a mo- 
ment’s bewildered hesitation, I leaned 
forward and looked out. Mr. Cheston 
was standing slone upon the terrace. 

‘Won't you come down a moment?” 
he said, smiling at my frightened face. 
*] want to talk with you,” 

Springing up, I left my room, and 
tripping ligbtly down the stairs, stepped 
through the ball.door upon the terrace, 
and stood before him with a beating 
heart. He took my hand, and stooping 
down looked kindly into my faca, 

‘‘What have you been crying for?’’ he 
said, gently. 

“You know,” I replied, laconically. 

“So 1 do, little Mattie,” he said, smil- 
ingly; ‘‘and I called you down because | 
wished to tell you that I don’t think 
you foolish at all, as the others do, and 
that I'm very sorry for you.” 

I allowed him to kiss me, which wasa 
liberty I should indignantly have re. 
sented under any other circumstances. 

“In a few months | am going away, 
and shall be gone for several years,"’ he 
said, after a pause, during which he 
looked keenly but kindly into my down. 
cast face, “When I come back, you will 
be a young lady, Mattie.’’ 

“I know it,” said Il. “And I’m very 
sorry for it.”’ 

‘For what reason?’ he asked. 

‘Because I don’t like young jadies,”’ | 
replied. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“They are so foolish,’ I said. “They 
talk about nothing else but dress, and 
gentiomen, and parties, and are always 
the crosseat people in the world to me”’ 

The idea that Mr. Cheston was iaugb- 
ing at me flashed into my mind as | fin- 
ished speaking; but glancing up quickly 
into his fece, | saw that it wae upusually 
grave. 

“Your opinion of your sex is nota 
very flattering one, bowever truthtul it 
may be,’’ he said. ‘Do you believe all 
young ladies are like these, whom you 
eeevery day ?”’ 

‘I don’t know,” I said. 

“Do you think it necessary that they 
should be ?"’ he asked. 

“No, air,’’ I said, ‘for I don’t think my 
mother was such a young lady.”’ 

‘Don’t you think that you could grow 
Up to be a sensibie, useful woman, if you 
were to try ?”’ he asked. 

Yes, air,’’ said | 

“Will you try ?’’ he asked 

‘I will,” was my earnest repiy. 

“And I hope you may succeed, my 
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dear Mattie, both for your seke ant my 
own,” said Mr. Cheston. “Now I must 
leave you. Will you kiss me good- 
bye?” 

1 astonished myself very mach by the 
sct, when I pressed my lips to bis, as be 
bent down. Something in my face at- 
tracted bis attention s moment after, and 
be lavghbeda. 

“You're s queer little thing,” be ssid. 
“What would you tell me if I were to 
ask you if you liked me?” 

“The truth, of course,” I replied. 

“Then I'll spare your blushes, you re- 
markabie morsel of womanhood,” he 
said. ‘ Bat, Mattie,” be contioued, more 
seriously, “will you kies me when ! 
come back ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“You will be s young lady then, re- 
member,”’ said he. 

“Bat I shall be myself just the same,” 
I said. 

‘So you will,” ssid be “I shall bold 
you to your promise. Remember it 
Now, good bye.” 

He turned sway ss some one came 
upon the terrace, and I spranz through 
the ball door, and flew back to my room. 
And this was the scene I was thinking 
over as I sat apon the floor of my room 
at the beautifai country seat of the Ans- 
lies—s girl of seventeen, dark, plain, 
shy and sensitive. 

“Mattie, what for mercy’s sake are you 
doing that you sre not dressed yet ? ‘Tis 
nearly dinner-time,” said my sister Julia, 
dashing into the room for sometbing, and 
stopping short ss ber eyes fell upon me. 
“Have you been ssieep 7” 

“No,” said I, sulienly, getting up and 
going to the mirror. 

“Ob, you queer child !’ ssid she. “Now 
do be quick. You’ll fod me in the 
drawing-room if you ever get ready to 
come down,” and out she swept. 

I think there sre few persons in the 
world who can understand what I suf- 
fered when I entered the room where 
Mr. Cheston was Everything was a 
biank to me as 1 crossed to the window 
where my sisters sat. 

I realized nothing in existence but the 
heavy pulsations of my heart which 
seemed as if they would beat out my 
life, When I came to my senses I was 
sitting by good Mrs. Wilson, who was 
always kind to me, snd whom I some 
times thought I loved better than either 
Julia or Gertrode. 

“You did not expect to see so many 
people, dear, and were frightened,” she 
said, with a smile og her kind, motherly 
face. ‘I sew it the moment you opened 
the door.” 

I answered only with s giance, and 
slipped my band into bera. 

“Mra, Wilson,” said my sister Ger- 
trude, “if Mr. Cheston comes this way 
again I want you to take Mattie round 
to thé other side of you. You wiil, 
won’t you?” 

“No, my dear; that’s very ungenerous 
of you,” replied Mra. Wiison. “I shall 
warn Mr. Cheston tbat you have serious 
designs on bim.”’ 

**1 don’t see the necessity of warping a 
person sgainst s danger of which he is 
already sware,” snapped a young lady 
with very biack eyes, who stood behind 
the sofa on which we sat. 

Gertrude turned round with a crimson 
face. 

‘What ie the subject of discussion? 
Won't you sdmit me to your confidences, 
ladies 7” seid s familiar voice, so near my 
ear that I started in sffrignt. 

The bisck eyed young lady slipped 
aside togive Mr. Cneston a piace near usr. 
Several persons were presented to him: 
I among othera. He psid me no parti. 
cular attention, and took a chair beside 
Gertrude. 

“Didn’t you inquire what we were 
talking about, Mr. Cheston ?” said the 
black eyed young isdy. 

“I believe I bad the sudacity to do so,” 
he replied, smiling. But the smile was 
very different from the one | remem- 
bered to have seen upon bis face. 

“We were spesking of kisses,” said 
Gertrude, quickly, with aesaucy smile. 
“And Hattie Latimer deciared that she 
didn’t believe yeu cared for them.” 

I stared. I had never before heard my 
sister utter a deliberate falsehood. 

“I am very sorry that Miss Latimer 
thinks me so indifferent to the most per- 
fect luxury in life,” he replied, glancing 
up at her. 

“Victory, Hattie! Mr. Cheston does 
believe in kisses,’’ ssid Gertrade, with « 
smnile so bright as to dazzie the eyes, 20 
that but two of us saw the hidden malice. 

I think Mies Hattie was about making 
an attempt to struggie out of the posi- 






tion into which my sister hed thrast her. 
but Louise Ansiie, who bed ssuntereg 
up a moment before, exciaimed, ‘Or, 
Mr. Cheston, don’t you remem 


g 


wore the most dissatisfied fare | 
saw in my life, all the evening 
“Bot, Mra Ansiie, that was becanss 
I consider forfeits a sserilege of 
carees,”’ be replied. “It is converting 
beautiful into the useful, and ruining its 


him very admiringly,” seid a low voics 
near me. 

I turned round. It was Mr. 
who was in a fever of Saeees eel 
Rose Lawson’s bright eyes were fixed 
upon the gentioman in question. 

“Take care, Mr. Cheston,” cried Ger. 
trade. “I’m afraid you don’t know 


favor of the ‘most perfect luxury ig 
life,’ we young ladies may have you 
quite at our mercy. According to your 
asserticn, I doubt if you could resist the 
reward of a kiss from s pretty girl who 
might be suing fora favor. Could you?” 

“Yes,” be replied. 

“How so?” she asked. 

‘*Hecause a kiss given in that way 
would be of littie value,” said Mr. Che 
ton. 
“I think that s very unkind speech, 
coming as it coes from the lips of s man 
who is well aware that kisses are a lady's 
favorite bribe,” replied Gertrude, flashed, 
but laughing. “It is s most ungallant 
speech. Mr. Cheston, you must stand 
trial for punishment.” 

“I will make it short by choosing Ross 
Lawton for my judge,” he replied, isugb- 
ing, and glancing up into the smiling 
eyes of the little beauty. 

“Your chastisement shall be to confess 
whom you kissed last,” eaid she gaily. 

“That is not fair,” he said. 

“Why ?” she demanded, quickly. 

‘*Because,” said he, “the lady is pres 
ent, and the punishment would fall 
rather upon her than me.” Whereupos, 
they all burst into a merry lsugh. 

“Well then, you can tell whom you in- 
tend to kiss next,” ssid Rose. 

‘-That will not do, either,” said be “I 
should never be abie to put my inten- 
tions into efiect.”’ 

“Do you keep an sccount of your kisess 
as you do of your expenses, Cheston ?”’ 
called out Mr. Maynard. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cheston, quietiy. 

“Now I bave it!” cried Rose Lawton. 
“You shall tell us how many isdies you 
have kissed during the last five years.” 

“I will do so, on condition that my 
word sball not be doubted,” he said, 
gravely. 

‘‘We will believe you, certainly,” said 
Rose. ‘Now listen, good foixs !”’ 

“Not one,” said Mr. Cheston, quietly; 
upon which everybody looked aston. 
isbed. 

‘Ob, Mr. Cheston, you amsze vs!’ 
cried Rose. 

“Hugh is probably faithfal to some 
fair lady who favored him some time 
before,’’ said Mr. Ansiie, who had bees 
listening quietly for a few mewents. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Cheston, rising 
with a bow, and turning away to some 
one who bad calied him impatientiy. 

Ob, the significant glances and ¢%- 
clamations of wonder that were circa- 
lated through the group after bis de 
parture ! 

“And what sre you thinking of, |ittle 
mouse?’ said Mra. Wiison, bending i 
wards me. “Your cheeks are as red 
roses,”’ 

She would have been overwhelined 
with astonishment if I bad told her. 

* @ e e ° e 


Three weeks passed, and Mr. Cheston 
and | were on no more intimate \crms 
than we bad been on that first eve: ing 
We rarely met except at the tabie or is 
the drawing-room of an evening, #0‘ be 
seidom addressed me when we did we 
By degrees I overcame my shyness #04 
sensitiveness regarding him. 

He had forgotten, 1 tuought, the 
mantic incident of my childbood, ¥ >!c® 
bad always bad such a charm for m¢ and 
1 wondered at myseif for ever supp “98 
that he had remembered it beyon’ ‘2 
moment. 

It made me s little sad to know ths: 
my pleasant thoughts concerning it *e* 
Casties in the air, and slightiy bax 
ing, taken in connection with bis 
indifference to me, to know that \! 
thoughts were so many. 


at 


vd 
ned 





Mr. Cheston was s great lion among the 
party at “The Maples.” The ladies ail 
lined bim; the gentlemen were jealous of 
bim while they strove to imitate him. 


Everybody talked of bim; everybody ad- 
mired bim. either secretly or openly. 

The summer wore gradually sway. 
~.veral of our party bad returned bome, 
and one clear September mornisg Mr. 
Cneston informed Mr. Ansiie st the 
preakfast table, that be should be obliged 
to retern to town the next morning. It 
frightened me to know how shocked 
and peined I was, and st the first oppor- 
tanity 1 rose and left the room. 

That evening, when the drawing-room 
was deserted by the few that remained 
of the gay company, and I could bear 
their voices tar down the mooni‘t park, 
1 stroiled into the dark, silent room, and 
sank upon a cushioned wiudow-seat. In- 
stantly some one started up in the dusky 
light, and c ming forward, sat down be. 
side me. It was Mr. Cheston. 

“Mattie,” said be, “I intend going 
away before six o’clock to morrow morn- 
ing, and sball probably not ses you 
again.” I did not reply; and he con- 
tinued—“‘Haven’t I aright to ask for a 
good bye kiss?” 

The light was not so dim but that I 
could see a langhbing light in bis eyes. 

“You bave the right which the prom- 
ise of @ child gives you, | suppose,” I 
replied, somewhat annoyed by bis light 
manner. It wasso little for bim to say 
good-bye tome. It wasso much for me 
to say good bye to him. 

“A child in years you cersinly were, 
Mattie, but more of a woman at heart 
than thousands twice your age,” said 
be. “Do you know that you made s 
conquest of me, littie one, when you 
kissed me upon the terrace in the dark- 
ness that night ?”’ 

“A conquest !’’ I said, startled. 

“] carried that kiss away with me,” be 
replied. ‘I loved the remembrance of it 
as | did my life. 1 would not have parted 
with it for all the wealth in the world, 
for it was a sweet nope on which hung 
all my light of the fatare. The lips of 
no other woman have pressed to mine 
since then. i said to myself that, until I 
kissed another, your kiss remained. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

My eyes were fall of tears, but I tried 
to smile, 

“You were a sweet child, Mattie,” 
he continued, “and have grown intosa 
sweet woman—such s woman as! have 
been waiting to find that I might marry. 
Now laek you for that promised kiss, 
and if you give it to me I shall take it for 
granted that you give me yourself with 
;* 

Mr. Cheston wae sure of what I had 
never acknowledged to myself—my love 
forbim. I feltit in the confident clasp 
of bis arm; I saw it im the confident 
giances of his eyes; and, content that he 
should read the heart of which he was 
8) certainly the master, I acted my 
simple self, and gave bia the promised 
kina, 


Two White Roses. 
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riches. Its treasures are countless, 

its luxuries boundless; and its wide- 
spread mantie wants but one thing to 
compiete its splendor, and that is—flow- 
ere. It would hardly be believed that 
tnere is a scarcity of flowers in Paris; 
bat it is nevertheless true. 

To be sure, there is a flower-market in 
tuls opulent city, where ladies procure 
their elegant camellias, gardenias, and 
bouquete, 

The botanist goes there for his rare 
tallp, and the grisette for her pot of vio- 
‘eta or mignonette. Bat these flowers, 
‘ke many other Parisian productions, 
ave bata fictitious existence; they are 
‘em porarily supported by the artificial 
heat introduced into the pote, but soon 
droop and fade away. 

Tne purchaser, who thought he pos- 
reseed a living and healthy bioom, finds, 
cpon bie retarn home, that he is the 
»wner Of a sickly, faded flower—e fit 
“a biem of the fiseting pleasures of the 
world. It should be added, for the credit 
of Paris, that there are also several 
oagnificent temples dedicated to Flora. 
'n some of the most magnificent strests 
‘he city may be seen splendid shops, 

+ DY Deautifal and bewitching young 
"omen, in which there are handsome 
“i Diatore altars erected to this goddess. 

rhere you will find the budding rose, 


p* R'S isa rich city, and proud of its 
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whose tints resembie the first biash of a 
modest maiden; the lily—embiem of 
pority—with its golden petais and als- 
baster cups; the moss-rose, the favorite 
flower of the poets; in a word, a repres- 
entative of the whole floral kingdom. 

There you will find a cload of incense, 
from which the gariand of the queen of 
flowers gathers its perfume. Still, the 
supply of flowers: is greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the other iuxaries of the 
French metropolis. 

Wiuter flowers, especially, are very 
rare, and botanists alone know the great 
labor which their production costs. They 
require a pent-up heat, of even tempersa- 
ture, and the most unwearied watch{!ul- 
ness and attention. 

Mademoiselic Pascaline Benoit was 
one of the most renowned florists in 
Paris. She was an enthusiast in her pro- 
fession. 

She was very poor, bat she cultivated 
her flowers with a poetic zeal, which ex- 
cited the admiration of ali who knew 
her. Her little garden, situated at the 
outskirts of the city, always contained 
some prodigy of the vegetable kingdom. 

It was midwinter. A smart equipage 
drew up and stopped in front of Pas 
caline’s door. An elegant-looking ma- 
tron and a charming young lady alighted 
from the carriage. Is was the Mar- 
chioness de Regeniail and ber daughter. 

*-Mademoiselie,” said the marchioness, 
“my daughter is to be married the day 
after to morrow, and we wish a white 
rose for ber wedding dress. 1 am toid 
that you have one.”’ 

‘Yea, I have two,”’ replied Pascaline. 

*Can I see thom ?”’ asked the iady. 

“Certainly,’’ was the response; and the 
two visitors were conducted to a beauti- 
fal rose-bush bearing two half-biown 
roses, which shed a most delicious per- 
fame. 

*“Can’t I have both of them?’ inquired 
the marchioness. 

“No, madame,” answere Pascaline, 
with a sigh; “one of them ie already 

ised.’’ 

“Then I will take this one,’ said the 
lady. “What is the price?’ 

“Two louis,”’ replied Pascaline. 

“Here is the money,” said the mar. 
chioness. ‘Send the rose to wy house in 
the Rue St. Honore.” 

Pascaline bowed politely, and recon- 
ducted her wealthy customers to the door 
of ber humble abode, 

“How fortunate!” thought she. ‘Forty 
francs! With this sum | can pay my 
rent, and save myself from being turned 
out. Oh, my dear mother!” she ex- 
claimed, “from thy hbappy place in 
heaven, thou still guardest and protectest 
thy daughter !” 

That night was one of great grief to 
Pascaiine. It was the eve of the an- 
niversary of the death of ber mother, sa 
good and pious woman, wbo had cal- 
tivated in ber daughter two chaste sflec- 
tions—love of God and love of flowers. 

Spe wept as she refiected upon the iast 
moments of that beloved mother, whom 
death had taken from her. It wasacoid 
night when the weeping daughter sat 
by the bedside of ber dying mother, who 
murmured, in « faint bat sweet voice, 
‘+‘Pascaline, are our white roses still liv- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, mother,”’ was the reply. 

“Then bring them to me, that I may 
enjoy them once more.” 

The daughter brought them. They 
were two beautiful full-biown roses 
upon one branch. 

The doctor said that the odor of these 
flowers might injure the patient. 

“No, never mind,” she said; ‘these 
roses, like my child, will live long after 
me. Pascaline, give me one of them. 
Bury this one with me.”’ 

A few minutes afterwards she breathed 
her last. 

While she lsy a corpse the rose was 
placed in her hand: but asthe body was 
placed in her coffin the leaves of the 
flower fell off. She was buried, and the 
grave had scarcely closed when the 
daughter made a solemn vow, sa chaste 
and tender as the heart that inspired it. 

2 * * * a * 

The night was passed in prayer and 
filial remembrance of ber mother’s love. 
Next morning she resamed her daily 
teak in the garden. 

She recollected that she had promised 
to send a rose to the marchioness, and 
she went to piuck it; but—sad to relate— 
one of the flowers hed withered away 
A single rose only now remained 


The landlord came, and demanded bis 
rent 

“@ir,’’ said Pascaline, ‘‘l am unabie to 
pay you.” 


“How is that? You have money,” 
said the lendiord, reminding her of the 
two louis which he hed learned she hed 
received from the marchioness. 

“The two louis are no longer mine,"’ 
replied Pascaline. ‘‘Tne white rose has 
withered and died. Toe money is to be 
retarned.”’ 

- “Bat here ie another rose remaining,” 
said ber landlord—‘‘why not send that ?’’ 

“Because it is already promised,” re- 
plied Pascaline; ‘all the gol iin the world 
would not purchase it!"’ 

“Then,” said the bard landlord, ‘‘you 
most prepare to leave at once, I can’t 
allow tenants to occupy my cottages for 
nothing.”’ 

“You shall be obeyed,” answered the 
girl, calmly. 

The marchioness, upon receiving the 
money which she left with Pascaline the 
day before, bastened to the garden for 
the purpose of learning why the rose hed 
not been sent. 

Sbe was informed that Mademoiselle 
Benoit bad just gone out with a white 
rose in her hand. Tne warchioness 
tarned and saw her waiking down the 
street. Prompted by curiosity to see 
where she was going to, she resolved to 
follow her. 

Paecaline enterea a cemetery. She knelt 
at the grave of her mother; and, after 
planting the rose apon it, she exclaimed 
“Oh, my mother! accept this pledge of 
my remembrance! Reocsive this flower 
which in life you loved so much, and 
which my own hands have cultivated for 
you. Intercede for your poor child, who 
is thie day without protection or hope!" 
And with her tears she bedewed the 
wooden cross, which was the only mona- 
ment that marked the resting place of 
that beloved mother. 

The marchioness, moved to tears, re- 
tired us perceived. 

Next day Pascaline was preparing to 
leave her cottage. 

“Where are you going?” inquired her 
companions. 

“I must leave you,” was the reply. 

“Why?” they asked. 

**Because I cannot pay my rent,’’ re- 
plied Pascaline. 

“Bat your rent is paid for two years,’’ 
said they. 

‘Ie it possible?’ exciaimed Pascaline. 

*Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘bere ie the re- 
ceipt.”’ 

Pascaline was taken by surprise; but 
she soon comprehended the pleasant 
trath. That evening, a well dressed ser- 
vant delivered her the following note, 
enciosing two hundred louis: 

*MADEMOISELLE,—I knowsall. I know 
you have given to your mother the 
flower with which I wished to adorn my 
wedding-robe. I havea mother whom I 
adore, and can appreciate your devotion. 
I therefore take thie opportunity of ex- 
pressing ny sympatby with you in such 
heartfelt proot of a daugbter’s aflection. 
Piesse accept of the enclosed asa pledge 
of my remembrance. | hope you will 
not refase me this privilege of com- 
mencing my married life by honoring 
filial piety. Your sincere friend, 

“AMENAIDS DE REGENIAL "’ 








Trvious TALKERS —How many tedious 
talkers one is forced to tolerate in the 
highways and byways of society! They 
commence a sentence and pause, make a 
great account of a prolonged ‘‘and,’’ use 
a word and then change it for another,and 
consume 80 much precious time that, the 
listener becoming impatient, what they 
say is deemed small com pensation for the 
time occupied. 

Surrounded by bright spirits, all of 
whom have something to say well worth 
the bearing, it is insufferably annoying 
to be obliged to sit, outwardiy caim and 
respectful, and listen to long drawn sen- 
tences, the pith of whose meaning could 
have been expressed in a few well- 
chosen words. 

It may be said in extenuation that all 
bave not the power to ‘talk right on.”’ 
Bat the habit of talking well may be ac- 
quired. 

In the first place, one must be sure he 
has something to say before monopoliz-. 
ing the time which might otherwise be 
profitably and pleasantly employed; and 
then, in a few simple, well adapted 
words, bear part in the general conversa. 
tion. 

Toe wiser and more educated the so- 
ciety in which one finds himsei!, the less 
the necessity of robbing the dictionary 
for its polysyiiabies. 

The best one bas tosey is best said in 
the simpiest manner, for all love most 
that *talk’’ which seems the natural over 
fiow of the mina Also discard ail desire 
to shine, and listen with respec fai ation 
tion when others BS pen k. 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Woopen V gsesis ror Avive — Wooden 
vessels are used in Russia for tbe tiane 
port of acids. The inside and outside 
surfaces are coated with a mixture of 
asbestos and water giass. Talc or heavy 
spar is nuggested as a substitute for as- 
bestoe with some advantages. When 
this layer is dry it bas a coat of solid 
peraffine, piteb or coal tar. 

As To Frrina-Pans —A frying-pan, 
constructed on an improved principle, 
has been invented. This pan consista of 
an outer plate of sheet iron and an inner 
one of burniebed steel, and, between the 
two, is a thin layer of asbestos, the ad- 
vanteges claimed for it being that it can- 
not get overheated and burn the con- 
tenta, that the fat will not splutter over 
the sides, and the juices of the meat are 
retained. . 

Heats, SnHoms —A shoe carrying a 
kind of warming-pan is said to have 
been invented. The heel is made hol- 
low to receive a glowing substance, and 
this substance heats the water in a 
rubber bag, covered wiih asbestos, which 
is placed between the soles. The circa 
lation of the water as the wearer of the 
shoe walks causes the entire bottom of 
the foot to be warmed. This sole never 
becomes heated above seventy degrees, 
and the heat laste about eight hours A 
email safety vaive is inserted to prevent 
the bag from bursting. 

A WInpiess Watcoa.—A watch which 
does not require winding is the iatest 
novelty. The winding mechanism con- 
sists of an jnogenious contrivarces by 
which a email weight is raised snd 
lowered by the jar from walking. The 
motion of the weight works a smal! 
ratchet arrangement, which winds the 
spring to ite full tension, and then is 
automatically hela until more winding 
is needed. A course of shaking up and 
down for a few minates will anawer the 
Sane purpose as aastroll afoot, while ail 
the jolts and jers of ordinary existence 
are likewise made useful as a means of 
winding. 








Farm and Garden. 





PROPAGATION. — Tu propagate from 
pany piants is as fatal tosuccoss as to 
breed animals from scrub stock. A plant 
never refuses to bear fruit without a 
cause, and that cause is often barrenness 
that no system of cultivation will re- 
move. 


CaLvges.—When the oaif is three or 
four weeks old commence to feed it a lit- 
tle bay, for it will develop ita firet 
stomach; clover hay is the best. Then 
force the calves rapid'y all summer by 
giving good pasturage, and they will be 
in condition to be kept through tbe winter 
without loss 

Stock —Live stock, properly kept and 
intelligently managed, will come nearer 
keeping (the average farmer in funds 
then any other form of roral induatry. 
In certain sections some special kinds of 
work. such as truck farming, dairying 
or fruit culture, will prove the salvation 
of thousands; but the cow and the sow 
will continue to lift more mortgages in 
the corn beit than ail other agencies 
com bined. 


But Few Witt Hexv —A prominent 
scientist who bas wade » careful study of 
oleomargarine advocates the use of this 
eompound in preference to butter. He 
claims that @ good quality of “‘oleo’’ is 
safer and more healthful than the best 
giedesof butter obtainabie. He examined 
numerous samples of butter and found 
them contaminated with all sorts of 


germs, which were aimost entirely absent 
from tbe specimens of olecmargarine, 


To Tet. Horses’ CHaRactreus —An 
old horse dealer says thatone may partly 
judge of the constitution and character 
of a boree from itacolor. Bright cnest- 
nut and light bays are high spirited, but 
nervous and delicate. Dark chestnuts 
and glossy biacks are hardy and good 
tempered. Hich bays have great spirit, 
but are tractable. Dark and iron grays 
are hardy and sou, while light grays 
are tne opposite. Koans are the hardiest 
and best working of ail, even-tempered, 
easiest to train, taking kindly to every- 
thing. Rusty biacks are distinguished 
for their obstinacy. ‘“‘White stockings’ 
give another clue to character. A horse 
with one white leg in asid to be 4 bad une, 
with two it isa doubtful one, with three 
it is absolutely safe and excelient, with 
four may be trusted for a while, 

a <2 
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On Sympathy. 

A few stony iImpassive people may 
desire neither to give nor to take syin 
pathy, but they are not numerous 
enough to add a tincture to mankind 
Nearly all the proud whe week bo ap 
pear self contained, statuesque " 
manding, and oon a panmnacle aberve 
human feeling have a weak side, and 
though they would resent any ay 
proach to paty. they are delighted with 
appreciative sympathy. They will hide 
their failures, or waive them aside, but 
they thaw and expand when one ex 
presses Interest in some enterprise on 
which they are bent: they are vlad of 
a participator in their aspirations if 
notin ther sorrows 

The uncanny strong men who can 
hold om them course alone, making 
secreta of their cares and pleasures, 
are mercifully rare. To most of us 
eyinpaths if an essential condition of 
happiness We feel that loneliness 1s 
barren and at times terrible. We crave 
eympaths as a suppertin trouble, as a 
companionable heightening of pleas- 
Ure, as an encouragement to brace us 
for hard tasks 

When men or women have a fateful 
kecret to keep or a gnawing trouble to 
hear, they feel that ther burden would 
be tolerable if only they could tell 
somebody about at, semebody who 
would hear with interest and kindness 
and Wertl a understand, It CHSCS the 
heart to find a listener Or, when a 
long and heavy task which cannot be 
avoided stretches years ahead and ap 
pears almost hopeless because endless, 
the worker thinks it would make a 
world of difference if, somebody would 
avinpathetioally discuss the outlook and 
yive a word of reasonable encourage 
ment Or, af we pass from the region 
of stern strugvle with trouble or with 
weariness, do owe not tind the advan 
tage of sympathy in perfecting enjoy 
ment’ 

Most of us have our power of sym 
pathizing with our fellow-mortals cir 
cumsecribed within narrow limits. We 
are cramped by race, religion, caste, 
and breeding. We cannot get at the 
point of view of other men and = put 
ourselves in their places As for po- 
litieal parties, their misunderstanding 
of each other's motives, their exag 
yerations and perversions, are an un- 
failing source of amazement to those 
who in momentary lulls of feeling 
sometimes manage to look on both 
sides with impartiality. Then the dif 
ferences of station into which we are 
born, followed by the slow moulding of 
education, tend to make a common 


understanding almost impossible. 


In fact, we a start cramful of 
prejadi es that are part of our very 
being, and only the most rigorous 
watcbiuliness t I « t eve 


Nay, not only do we find it difficult 
to sympathize with the stranger who is 
afar off from us in feeling, but we 
often are unable to approach in a spirit 
of helpful confidence those who are 
nearest to us, because they evade us. 
It is one of the commonest of ex- 
periences to find people who are in 
trouble guarding themselves jealous!s 
from the observation of their acquaint- 
ances and friends. It would be an im- 
mense relief to talk over their per- 
plexities with some one, but they are 
afraid of anything approaching ‘‘gush;"’ 
they dread to strike a discordant note 
they are ashamed to tell to those who 
know them all that they think or fear. 

But, in spite of this cowering away 
from observation and all the dithculuies 
of understanding each other notwith- 
standing the sundering influences of 
prejudice, the ery for sympathy is 
never quieted. It is very terrible and 
yet beautiful, this unceasing passion- 
ate wail for some one to understand 
and to pour comfort into lives that are 
being made stenle by sorrow, wear 
ness, disappointment, or perplexity 
It sometimes seems to us that there is 
ne room in the world for any expendi- 
ture of human feeling except upon the 
pressing wants of men and women now 
alive-—not on their material wants 
alone, but on their unstaunched yearn- 
ing for a kindly interchange of thought 
and love with their fellows 

We turn our thoughts upon the past 
and live over again the tragedies of 
history and of literature. Is it an ex- 
aggeration to say that three-fourths of 
the heart-stirrings that come to the 
reading man or woman come through 
mental contact with the heroic actions 
of dead men-—saints, soldiers, scholars, 
travelers, seers—or with the shadowy 
beings that suffer in the pages of fic- 
tion? Yetthe same stories are being 
enacted around us by the seore to-day. 
lave unrequited, yet faithful: love 
faithful through long years, and yet 
betrayed at last; jealousy, suspicion, 
inconstancy; seoundrelism — stalking 
down its victims; credulous innocence 
waiting to be enmeshed; duty holding 
steadily along ite narrow round, and 
selfishness grabbing the gains from 
duty’s labors and giving no thanks— 
these and a hundred other complica- 
tions of feeling are going on under our 
eyes every day, if we could but see, 
and the living actors are asking anx- 
iously to be understood and appre- 
ciated at least, if mot helped. Alas, 
no serap Of sympathy can be spared 
from the world’s present care to be 
lavished on historic sentimentalities' 

Our lack of sympathy with men of 
all classes in their difficulties, their 
narrowness and prejudice, their sad 
futilities, their brief triumphs, is due 
sometimes to a want of natural kind- 
ness, to absorption in selfish thoughts, 
but more frequently to want of know- 
ledge. There are kind and well-mean 
ing people who try to make themselves 
agreeable, and yet whose every word is 
felt to be wrong and jarring, because 
they never quite get into touch with 
those to whom they are talking. Per- 
haps the most important factor is the 
theory of the relation of man to man 
which we hold—-whether we act as be 
levers in the great gospel of human 
brotherhood. That is a passport to all 
hearts that are not wholly degraded. 
And a sense of humor is, too, more 
helpful than many more highly-rated 
gifts in helping us to understand, bear 
with, and allow for men who differ 
widely and oddly from most of us 

May there be such a thing as too 
acute sympathy with the troubles of 


Liers lt is a rare thing but not 
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keen sense of human suffering will 
mask itself under the form of apparent 
cynicism. A sensitive weak man dares 
not to ‘earn the shame of an en- 
thusiast,’’ as Goldsmith expressed it; 
and so he amothers his emotion by a 
timely jest. 

Burke's definitiqn of the scope of 
sympathy was the true one—‘‘It is by 
this passion that we enter into the 
concerns of others, that we are moved 
as they are moved, and are never 
suffered to be indifferent spectators of 
almost anything which man can do or 
suffer.’ For sympathy must be con- 
sidered a sort of substitution by which 
we are put into the place of another 
man, and affected in many respects as 
he is affected. It leaps direct from 
mind to mind without any intervening 
medium; it is a vague presence, a con- 
sciousness, and not a measurable 
material fact; it lives in the same rare 
pure air as love, and fulfils as sacred a 


function 
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Wastep.—By the Editors of THe 
Post, a complete tile of the issue for 
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THk severest test of manhood is 
never found in good times, but only in 
hard times. It is not the man who 
has success when others are doing 
well, but itis the man who keeps up 
his courage and struggles on whon 
everybody else is wavering or going 
down who is the real hero. It is an 
easy matter to make good time when 
both wind and tide are ir one’s favor, 
or when one is moving with the cur- 
rent: but it requires character and skill 
and daring to make speed in spite of 
opposing forces or to work success- 
fully against the current. 





A MAN may, from education, train- 
ing, and habit, or even from motives 
of policy, or other reasons, usually 
speak the truth, and be esteemed ac- 
cordingly. Yet he may not by any 
means be imbued with the spirit of 
truth which animates his neighbor, 
who loves and reveres it, not merely 
for ite reaults, but for its own sake, 
whose impulses spring towards it, and 
whose whole life manifests it, not only 
in word, but in deed and in thought. 
Truth does not get exalted by flinging 
it at people; it is exalted whenever it is 
really expressed in a man’s life and 
shines out through him. 





NEVEK condemn your neighbor un- 
heard, however many the accusations 
preferred against him. Every story 
may be told in two ways, and justice 
requires that you should hear the de- 
fence as well as the accusation. Re- 
member, moreover, that the malignity 
of enemies may place you in a similar 
position, 





WiikN a man begins to do wrong, he 
cannot answer for himself how far he 
may be carried on. He does not see 
beforehand, he cannot know where he 
will find himself after the sin is com- 
mitted. One false step leads to an- 
other; one evil connection requires an- 
other. 


To work worthily, man must aspire 
worthily. His theory of human. at- 
tainment must be lofty. It must ever 
be lifting him above the low plain of 
custom and convention, in which the 
senses confine him, into. the high 
mount of vision, and of renovating 


ideas 
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Correspondence. 





MvuppLEeD.—The Duchess of York js 
the daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, the latter being first cousin to the 
Queen. That is all the relationship. 


AbELIA.—The story of Sir Walter Ra. 
leigh writing “Fain would I climb but tnaty 
fear to fall,” is an accredited one, or so good 
an historian as Sir Walter Scott would not 
have used it. But Niebubr has taught us 
generally to discredit old stories; indeed, one 
gentleman goes so far as to doubt any story 
thatis particularly well accredited, for in- 
ventors generally “lie with a circumstance,” 


Dick.—It is not likely that you could 
recover anything of the shipping merchants 
to whom you refer, on account of what you 
consider their false representations, and your 
consequent suffering and loss of health 
They could keep the casein court for y 
and when it should come to trial the chances 
would be that you could not prove enough to 
make them liable for either your {)i-treat- 
ment or the damage to your health. 

CLARENCE.—A nuncupative will is a 
verbal one, and such disposition ot property 
nust be made in the presence of at least as 
Frans witnesses as would be required for a 
written will. The testator must request the per- 
sons present to bear witness that the words 
spoken constitute his last will. Buta verbal 
will, even where allowed to persons taken 
suddenly tll, or away from home, cannot dis- 
pose of real estate. The words of the testator 
should be put in writing as soon as prac- 
ticable. Asa rule, the will cannot be proved 
after six months from death if not in writ- 
ing within ten days. 


M. J.—No set form of invitation is well 
possible, the phraseology changing with the 
occasion, degree of intimacy or relationship 
between the parties and other circumstances, 
Above all the models usually given in 
“letter-writers’’ should be avoided. In the 
cases you mention the best authorities on 
the subject commend the following between 
ordinary social acquaintances: “Mr. Smith 
would be pleased to have Miss Jones Com- 
pany tothe (party, ball or other entertain- 
ment) at (such and such a place) on (men- 
tioning the time).’’ Should the lady accept, 
the proper answer would run: “Miss Jones 
accepts with pleasure Mr. Smith's kind in- 
vitation for (mentioning the evening). If 
impossible for her to accept the declination 
takes the shape of: ‘Miss Jones regrets thata 
previous engagement (or whatever may be 
the preventing cause) will prevent her ac- 
cepting Mr. Smith's kind invitation.” All 
invitations should be dated at the top on the 
right, and the writer's address legibly,written 
below on the left, the body of the invitation 
occupying the centre of the sheet. 


Passion.—You are married, and must 
endeavor to be a good wife. The affections 
are dual. The familiar phrase, “they took a 
fanc. to each other,” is strictly correct. The 
outward appearance of two young people 
nay be widely different, but each will see 
something beyond it which will attract them 
to each other immediately. Their inner lives 
even at first sight mutually correspond. The 
one sees in the other traits similar to itsown, 
and the outer iife forthwith seizes bold of the 
conviction, and gives it form and substance. 
This is the whole secret of love at first sight, 
also the origin of friendship, the bond be- 
tween races—the intelligence that pervades 
the universe. Its manifestations cling to 
every individual as leaves do upon the trees, 
and its study, we are convinced, would atiord 
a clue to the operation of allsuch phenomena 
as the divination of the ancients, or the 
mesmerism of modern times. The inner life 
is the soul of the universe—the element that 
Spiritualises all things; and whatever name 
we nay give it, or however its separate 
identity may puzzle our understandings, we 
are always sensible that it is about and 
within us. It is the “still small voice” 
whose faintest echo is heard above the howl 
ing of the tempest, the roar of battle, or the 
deep-tnroated whirl of every-day life. 


CARONUs.—There are many theories as 
to the origin of the population of America 
In the ruined cities of Central America, cities 
of vast antiquity, there are those who see an 
Egyptian or a Jewish origin. The Prie-olum- 
bian discovery of America is by some con- 
sidered an established fact. OUderic Vitalis 
and Adam of Bremen (who both wrote in the 
eleventh century) mention the discover) of 
unknown countries to the south and west Of 
Greenland and Iceland by Scandinay!«ns 
But this is not the point; hundreds, probaly, 
thousands of years before parts of Europe 
had emerged from barbarism, America 
boasted of huge cities, pyramids, vast fo! tifi- 
eations, and an amount of art which i> 4* 
tonishing. It is before the relations give! US 
by the Icelandic sagas that we must seal: hy 
it is amongst the ruins of Palenque, Uxinal, 
Copan and Chichen, that we shall! find traces 
of the oldest race. The figures there s«.!/P 
tured closely resemble Layard’s Ninevel 
relics. The very painting and colors used 
are like them. But whotbese men were We 
know not, They were probably Paster’ 
who had sailed from island to island 
archipelagos of the Pacific; thus > 
America was populated, whilst North -\ 
ica may have received its inhabitants 
(rreenland. That amidst great fertilil 
linmense heat the race had prospere ! 
panded, there is no doubt The So 
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GIRLHOOD. 


BY &S. G. 








\ gracious time! 
siding thought and every virtue 


woise of a fair and fruitful prime 
riper womanhood, 


A royal dower! 
tring loveand sweet home inftlu- 


heat and greatest treasure is the 
r 


ot spotless Innocence, 


\ fountain bright! 
hing Stream, unsullied at the source, 
; ant to seatter comfort and delight 
Phroughout its later course, 


\ God-sent gift! 
t not unheeded—rather choose 
lav, dear maid, thy simple prayer to 


‘ 


jest thou the boon misuse. 











Dead and Forgotten. 


BY A. N. 








women stood together about a hun- 
dred yards from a deserted-looking 
house, which lay far back from the road 
near the small village ot Wrabton. They 
roained facing each other silently for 
ininutes; then the elder woman 


| r was aecold dark wintry night. Two 


you have torgotten nothing ?” 
“Ne” 
“What is your name?” 
“Wilkins,” 


\nd you solemnly swear never to 
iit this village?” 

“| promise to stay here until I die or 
umn tetehed aw ae.” 

“Very well. ILere is some money. 
When that is spent expect nothing more. 
ity that time I dare say you will have 
Leen ableto get some rough work to keep 
your worthless body and soul together. 
Any Ww ay, | have done with you.” 

“lunderstand. Are you going now?” 

“Not until I’ve seen if they will shelter 


youin yonder house, Dll not have you 
following me, spying out where I’m go- 
ing.’ Asshe spoke the woman pointed 


to the lonely house, 

Without a word of parting, the other 
turned and went down the narrow path 
leading to the house-door. The elder 
Woman Waited until she disappeared; 
then she turned and walked away. 

It was past eleven o’clock when Wil- 
kins Knocked with her knuckles upon 
the tlhoor, 

“Come in 

\Wilkins entered timidly and stood just 
inside the door, An old woman sitting 
by the tire turned and looked at her. 

“Cont you shut the door,’ she asked 
queruleusly, “Sand say what you want?” 

Wilkins closed the door and stepped 
to ri into the light cast by one dismal 
tallow candle for about a yard round the 
“| where the old woman sat, 

“Con DT stay here tor the night?’’ she 
asi lnervously. She glanced round the 
r is she spoke, and saw that it was 

: cor rtably turnished and clean. 
iat depends on whether you are 
a to pay tor your bed.” 
‘a, Lean pay!’ 

“Comeand sit down by the fire, then, 

i! eUs have a look at yer.” 
us did as she was told, and the 
ool Wotan looked at her. She was a 
t girl, with almost golden hair, 
ish blue eyes tringed with black 
.and dark-brown eyebrows. Her 
es were not: particularly good, ex- 
mouth, which was small and 

ilbeita tritle weak. 

old woman caretully serutinized 
lthen gave a grunt; but it was 
unkindly grunt—rather one ot 
tien. Wilkins was too tired to 
‘ny opinion about her hostess, 
~ ! but one desire, and it was that 
ght be alone to think her own 


' 
ils. 


” 


in lo go to my room?’ she asked 
“Din very tired.” 
Thank goodness I’m not like 
ks: ny spare room is always 
the sheets aired and everything !” 
u, the old woman took the candle 
ind and conducted the girl toa 
l-room, SO far supericr with re- 
) furniture to the room she had 
~he was quite surprised at its 
tnee, She made no remark how- 
tf, as soon as the woman had 
herself wearily into a chair 
ehtdismally of all that had hap- 
nee the morning. At ele 
I ! Liny si bae had been 
By she Was a Dal 
y the most solemn 


reveal her ide ntlity loany 


cast, hopeless and homeless, 
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for the rest of her days among strangers, 
and told by her nearest connection that 
the best thing to be hoped tor was that 
she might die and be torgotten. 

When she awoke the next morning 
and looked out of her window, she 
found the ground hidden by a white 
quilt of snow. Opening the lattice, 
despite the bitter cold, she put out 
her head as far as she could; but nothing 
was to be seen but snow—neither house 
nor barn nor tree nor village church- 
spire. Even the road she had traveled 
the night before and the gate to the nar- 
row pathway leading up to the house 
were obliterated and covered up bya 
vast fall of snow. 

As she turned with a sigh trom the 
window, she heard the sound of bony 
knuckles rapping at her door. Opening 
it, she beheld the woman of the house. 

“Are yer coming down?” she asked. 
“Breakfast is ready. Ye'll not go far 
afield ter-day, ll warrant ye!” 

Wilkins tollowed the woman down 
the steep narrow wooden stairs into the 
kitchen. A bright fire was blazing in 
the grate. A young man was leaving 
the room as she entered. Apparently he 
had just finished his break fast. 

“DL be a-seeing if I can’t get some er 
this heer plaguy snow away, mother.” 

“De'ee; but don’t’ee be a-staying too 
long out theer in the cold.” 

“Don’t put yourself about. I’m old 
enough to take care o’ myself, [I’m 
thinking;” and, without taking the least 
notice ot Wilkins, the man slouched out 
of the room. 

“What'll ver boa-having for yer break - 
fast?” asked his mother ot Wilkins. 
“There’s porridge and pork and eggs 
and tea.”” 

“DL have some tea and an egg, please,” 
said the girl. 

“Help yerself. I'm a-going to feed 
the chickens; and the woman left the 
room.,”* 

As soon as she had finished break tast, 
Wilkins went up-stairs and made the 
bed she had slept in. Opening the black 
bag in which she had deposited the 
money that her companion had left her, 
she saw that it was safe; then she re- 
locked the bag, and tastened the key to a 
silken chain which she wore around her 
neck. 

Besides this money, the bag contained 
a change ot linen; and this, with a pair of 
slippers and the clothes she had on, was 
all that Wilkins possessed in the world. 
Everything she wore was new and un- 
marked, and of a course durable descrip- 
tion—the kind of clothes that a clean self- 
respecting housemaid would provide her- 
selt with betore going to a new place. 

When she went down-stairs, she found 
the mistress of the house sitting by the 
fire knitting and watching a saucepan 
simmering on the hob, 

“Come and sit down,” she said kindly. 
“Dm afraid ye’re bound to stay here for 
a bit.”” 

“IT never want to go away,’ 
the girl dully. 

“Never want to go away! I never 
heard tell of such a thing! What’ll yer 
friends be a-thinking of, I wonder?” 

“LT have no triends.” 

“No triends ! What d’ye mean?” 

“Just what Isay. Oh, do let me stay 
here—won't you?” 

“What's yer name?” 

“Wilkins.”” 

“Wilkins? ‘Tain’t a pretty name. 
What’s yer other?” 

“Wilkins—only Wilkins.’’ 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! But it ain’t no 
business of mine. What d’ye mean by 
wanting to stay here?) Yer can’t expect 
me to keep yer.” 

“No—oh, ne! Pll pay you.” 

“Hlow much’ll yer pay?” 

“IT don’t Know. Tell me what you 
want.” 

“Is it board and lodging?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it ver lives like we do, yer can 
have board and lodgin’ and the room 
yer slept in last night for ten shillings a 
week—leastways if my son John be 
agr’able.”’ 

“Yes, PH pay that-—I can pay that. 
And, by-and-by, do you think I could 
find something I could do?” 

“Toearn yer livin’, d’ye mean?” 
oo. 

“Whatecan yerdo?’ 
“Tean teach music a little, and I can 


, 


returned 


sing, and 
“There ain*’t ne eall for them there 


things in this vere place. IMye Know 
where ver are?” 
uN” 
Iles 
' 
A 
I art the a 


“Yer ain’ta goin’ to tell me nothing 


about yerselt, I s*pose!” said the woman 
irritably. 

The girl made no reply. 

“What'll yer doif I turns yer out?” 

“Go somewhere else.” 

“But yer can’t. Yer five miles from 
anywhere. It yer wandered off the 
track—and it’s that covered with snow 
yer couldn't keep it-—yer'd be lost on the 
moor and dead afore mornin’.” 

“So much the better,” said the girl ina 
bitter tone. 

At that moment the woman's son came 
in, carrying in his arms a large collie. 
The animal was half frozen, and his 
master, as he came up to the fire with 
him, cried out: 

“Make room for Sandy—can’t yer? I 
found him halt dead in the snow just 
now by the yard gate. Ne’er mind, 
Sandy boy; we'll seen have yer all 
right!” 

Without a word Wilkins moved her 
chair away to the window, while the old 
woman warmed some milk to pour down 
the dog’s throat. In a little while the 
animal revived sufficiently to curl itselt 
up comfortably on the rug in front of the 
fire and tell asleep. 

“I’ve never kKnowed yer make all that 
fuss over me,” said the old woman 
jealously. “Many and many’s the time 
I’ve come home a’ most frozen on a Satur- 
day trom my marketing, and yer haven't 
done nothing !"’ 

The man looked at his mother; he was 
about to make a hasty retort, but altered 
his mind, Then, after a minute, he said 

“What yer say's true, mother. I'm free 
to contess that in a kind er way a man is 
fonder ©’ his dog than his womankind 
you see the beast never pitches inter him 
and shows him the rough side of his 
tongue —but, it yer come ter real right- 
down love, I guess it’s another kind o’ 
broth;” and he bent his head down and 
gave her a sounding kiss. 

“Don’t yer be a fool, John! Don’t yer 
see that there’s a young woman in the 
room?” This was said in a mollified 
tone, and with a broad grin on her face. 

John turned and looked at Wilkins. 
She was standing in the tull light of the 
window. At first he glanced at her care- 
lessly, then, with an almost impercepti- 
ble start, he looked more carefully. 

“Won't yer come to the fire, miss ?”’ he 
asked, in a respectful tone. 

“No, thank you,” the girl replied 
softly, promptly leaving the room to give 
his mother a chance to talk over her pro- 
posal to lodge and board with them. 

“Well, Pin danged !" said he, standing 
in the middle ot the room and scratching 
his head. 

“What be the matter with yer?) Ain’t 
yer never seen a young woman afore?” 

“'Tain’t that! ‘'Tain’t that! But 
whire hev she come from?” 

“That’s more’n that Lean tell; and she 
wants to live here, and ‘Il pay ten shil- 
lings a week if yer'll let her.’ 

“Oh, Dm agrable—-I’m agr’able!”’ 
muttered John, still in a maze. 

“LT told her she must pig in along o’ us 
if she stayed here.” 

John recovered himself at this. 

“No, she won't,” said he. “It she 
stays here —and yer’d better let her —ye'll 
hev to serve her meals separit. I ain’t 
a-going ter teed along er no young 
women! And, *nother thing, yer must 
make a fire in that there teead-room o’ 
hers. I ain’t a-going ter give up my 
pipe for none oO” yer young women 
neither !”’ 

“Lor, John, she knows herself better 
than ter be expeetin’ itof yer! Ivll 
make meer heapertroutle if Tohev ter 
get her meals separit, and er tire too.” 

“Well, yerll hev to. Yer can keep 
the ten shillings tor yourself but that's 
What yer’ll hev ter do. And now I'm 
going ter smoke a pipe on this here go, 
for it’s the rummiest ome Lo ever did 
see!’ 

He lit his pipe and sat down to think. 
His wits were slow in working, but he 
was no fool. And what he had to think 
about would have puzzled a wise man. 
Brietly, he had seen Wilkins betore. It 
was but three days previously, im Seot- 
land, just over the border; she was with 
a young mnan— his own tiaster, in tact 
whom she called her husband or, rather, 
he called her his wife. The two had 
driven up to the hetel where he was 
waiting for his master at aleout thre« 
o'clock in the morning 


His master had asked tor ao reom for 
his wife, had lett her there for the rest of 
the night, anil braced) thet lancet Feolinn 

th hima t ‘ 

alist tiie . ix 
oclock for the tlie t en W hiile 
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they were waiting his master «aid to 
him— 

“That young lady we left at the hotel 
yonder is my wite, John.” 

“so I heard yer say, sir. Regging 
your pardon, I didn’t know yer was 
married,” 

“I dare say not. But marriage is easy 
in Scotland. I want you to remember 
that that young lady's name is ‘Joan 
Considine’ —or, rather, it was yesterday 

and that I told you thatshe ix my wite. 
We are going to keep it quiet tor a bit, as 
I'm not twenty-one; but T want you not 
to forget that she’s my wife.” 

There was a littl: conseions pride in 
which the young man said “my wile” 
which was somewhat touching, John 
however only took a comm 
of the matter, 

“It ain't much use my knowing the 
young lady’s name it LT don’t see what 
she’s like, sir, I'm thinking.” 

“You're right, John. IT must manage 
itsomehow; but she’s shy, and doesn't 
want tosee any one more than she can 
help.” 

ky this time the office was open, bis 
master got the telegram, andin a few 
minutes they were driving back to the 
hotel. For some time his master did not 
speak. When he did, he said) impres 
sively 





nh-serise’ \ lew 


“Look here, John! LT agree with you 
in thinking that you had better see my 
wife, in case of aceident; and I think it 
can be managed in this way. 

“While we are at breakfast you knock 
at the door and bring in this telegran. 
You can wait while I see te read it, 
and, when I say ‘No answer,’ you can 
leave the room. Direetly we have had 
breakfast I shall take ber back to the 
place where she lives, and then go to 
London and start trom Charing Cross by 
the mail, cross over to Calais, and get to 
my father to-morrow evening.” 

“Shall I go with yer, sir?” 

“No; you'd better go home tora while. 
I'll write and let you know when I want 
you.” 

“And ter take your luggage to Charing 
Cross, sir, While yer take the young lady 
home ?”’ : 

“Exactly. Meet me with it at the sta 
tion to-night.”’ 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

It was this that John was thinking as 
he smoked his pipe. It Wilkins was 
not Miss Jean Considine, then that 
young lady bad her “double! Put how 
had she managed to get to Wrabton on 
the same night, and at almost the same 
time as John himself? Further, w hy 
had she come to Wrabton at all? 

Puzzle as he would, it was a mystery 
to him. And, as, baving smoked his 
pipe, he knocked the ashes out upon the 
hearth and put it away carefully in his 
pocket, he was certain of but one thing, 
and that was that the voung woman 
must be kept where she was until he 
could let his master Know of her where 
abouts. This would take time first. 
beenuse his minster had mot teld binn 
where to write to, amd, seeonmdly, te 
cause, While the snow lasted, it weerld tv 
impossible for hit to reeeive or send a 
letter, 

“But it cuts both ways,” he thought 
philosophically; “for neither ean she pet 
away till the weather breaks.” 

The young woman did) mot try, tet 
seemed quite contented to stay s here 
she owas. She was qniet, grateful, vet 
very miserable, and was thankful ter 


the fire im her room, whieh shee insisted 


uipoom «ligghitinge, berselt, altheumgh the 
clumsy manner im whieh <b tied it 
proved that she was tanatisexd ter thye 
work. 

She ate but little, but did) mot eonmiptain 
ot her food. ines, when Mes Peck. 


John’s mother, asked her if there was 
anything she taneied im particular, sly 
replied 

“NO, Loolike: beressacd ard teeatter and 
egys very much bread-atud-muilh tee. 1 
don't eat because Pin not bungry.” 


lay after day the snow te eotnns 
times it would thaw a little om the das 
time; but it seemed alwayws ter <reow at 
right. At last Jobin could stared the eon 
dition of atlairs mo longer. As a rule, te 
wentoutinto the vard and cleared away 
the stow anid chicepepred thee weed while 
Wilkins was haviny her terenk fast it 
one morning he lounpged restles bevtat 
the reson, ore thorment ime treorteol the 
another lowkinge cut of the 

“Tt's beens poingy om like 
three weeks now, bie 

4 i l’tsa yt 

‘There’ lL bee me 


[are OSA 


IOP «Bert 
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“Yer ain't going ter be sich a tule, John 
Peck, ax to try ter push through this hers 
snow just for a letter, be ye yer net 
havin’ no «weet heart neither leastway- 
not as ever I heerd tell on?” remon 
strated his mother wrathtully. 

“I be just that fule'” said John good- 
humoredly. “And I bea-going now an i 
Sandy's a-going with me. Aren't you, 
eld boy?” 

He gave a cheertul whistle to the dog, 
and putting on a thick old coat, set out, 
hanging the door behind him. 

Hut he was not to be let off «) easily 
Ina minute his mother wae after him 
with a big market-lbasket anda list of 
things he was te bring her from the vil 
lage shop. 

“There.” she exclaimed on her return 

“ver may as well be a fule for some 
use, I'm thinking!’ Then, turning te 
Wilkins “If yer don’t mind sitting 
down here to-day, I'll take the chance 0° 
John’s bein’ out ter give yer room 
geexiclean. Yer see, when he'= at home, 
be doesn’t like yer in the way Men 

ihes ter have the p! we ter theerselves. 

Wilkins offered no otjeetion, mer tid 
«he savanything when M 
lown to dinner with her. At tea the same 


rs. Peck sat 
thing « eurred, and before they had 
finished John re turned Hie was heavily 
laden and looked cheertul 


‘It isn’t as adout as ver'’d think 
smi he ‘It'x cold, but there sr wind 

Yer’ve got all | want, DT hopes? : 
quired his mother 

“Think #0 I’ve got my etter t It’s 
teen a-waitin’ atthat there post ef 


for me more’n a week, thoug! 

“Who be it from?” 

“Prom the voungy miaister 

“Prom Maister Tom ?" 

*Y -e-n Ile saves as how the old tats 
ter Maister Arbuthnot tn perwerft 
teal.” As John mentioned his masters 
name he took a sidelong glance at Wil 
kins. and thought she turmed a share 
paler il promsitele, 

“Then ver don’t expect him tack ter 
Fngland ina harry?” 

“You, I do J expects him back mext 
week Ile says as how the old mar 
doesn’t want him ter stay out there ter 
long: so Texpects he'll be down here fer 
the hunting next week. [Tbe a-going te 
write to him by-and-by, so as ter post 
the letter to-morrow. ll take a letter 
ter the post for yer too, miss, if yer has 
one ready.” 

“Thank you. IT have neo letters te 
send.’ And as she had finished her tea, 
Wilkins moved from the table te a cor- 
ner near the tire, She did mot go upstairs, 
for there was no fire im her room, ame 
she Knew the old woman would be vexed 
ifshe lighted it so late in the day 

When the girl moved from the table, 
Tohn <at down to his tea: his mother 
remained at the table for a little grossiy 


"Well, daha now tell us wh Ter 
a’ 

“Not mians It wits t thre weather ?f 
prerogece tw ‘ s-takin’ their walks 
sbhroad. There was that Miss Daveny a 
tt igh 

The voung Indy as Mr. Tom i 
a-geing to marry ? awked Mrs. Peck 

lohn had drawn his chair te the tal 
im stich wm presi ss ft mand ti 

rise where W b « sunt ated watehesd 
her as he spoke 

Thats a eiataite ? Mr. 'l ! ‘ t 
e-grevltigy te) thiarrys ny 1s and 
ts like her hee hk } 
tited ‘ ‘ 
he's a nin’! ‘ y 
Chast 

His miother anit ! arry 
her.” 

“§ quem she don’t; and I guess s 
flon’t know he's a 


neither.” 

“Lor, John, ver thinks ver knows a 
lot!’ 

“So T does A let more’n that old eat, 
I know.” 

“Well, fm sure I don’t eare who the 


young miaister tiarries, 


— ~ 
= 


makes him a growed waite 


with interferin’ with voung preeople I 
don’t! Let ‘em marry as ‘em likes. Now 
did ver see anv body els: any one more 


ofa neighbor like?" 

“oT .0-8 1 see old Mrs Sparrow ~bie 
asked me ter come over to tea neat Sun- 
day, and l sed as T would 

Mrs. Peck gave a sniff, She did not 


look pleased 


‘ 
Like} r She's v that os v 
; rs at? thie iva t at x 
ace s } 
‘ t bh ‘ i 
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just now, and let us young people man- 
age our own affairs!’ 

The old woman's eyes flashed angrily, 
and «he would have replied sharply had 
not Wilkin« created a diversion by leav- 
ing the room 

It was late that night before John fin- 
ished the long letter he had decided to 
write to hix master. He was genuinely 
fond of him. A tew years older, Jobn 
had taught him to fixh, bird’s-nest, and 
ride his pony in his home in Warwick- 
shire, near beautiful leaty Leaming- 
ton. 

John’s tather had been gamekeeper, 
and, as soon as he left school, John went 
Inte the stables atthe Abbey, and be- 
camne in time his young master’s special 
groom, often accompanying him when 
he lett home. 

It was not until her husband's death 
that Mre. Peck came to Wrabton, where 
she had a good-sized cottage which had 
been lett her by her uncle. 

The old woman madea fair living by 
rearing poultry and pigs, and selling 
them and her garden produce in the 
neighboring market-town. She was 
well-to-do for her station in life, and 
much respected by her neighbors. John 
was her only child and the darling of her 
heart 

He would inherit what she had te 
eave. so she was very anxious that he 


=! { take to himself a steady suitabl 
Wife “net one of ver giddy fly-awas 
gelis.” as she expressed it. 


Hits letter finished, John was tastening 
ope, when he heard a light step 
the stairs, Hle immediately slipped 
YY hix« <hoes, and blowing out the light, 
stepped noiselesslv into the littl: wash 
heuse atthe back of the kitchen. Here 
he waited with one of his eves close to 
the erack in the door. 

Ina minute Wilkins opened the door 
atthe footot the stairs. He saw by the 
lightefthe candle she carried that <he 
was dressed to go out. She went te the 
table and placed something John eould 
net see what—upon it. Then she caught 
sight of the letter he had left there, 
and oof its address. This seemed too 
much tor her. 

Kneeling down by the table, she buried 
her hands in her tace, and although she 
uttered no sound, her heaving shoulders 
showed that she wes sobbing bitterly. 
After a while she rose, wiped her eyes, 
picked up her black bag, and going over 
te the outer door, put her hand upon the 
belt. Then John thought it was time for 
him te interfere. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,’ said he, 
eoming forward and speaking very 
gentiv: “bat it's too late, and not the 
hind of weather tor you ter be out.” 

The girl looked at him with dignified 
astonishmentat his presumption in inter- 
fe Ting. 

“Dive left a week's money on the table 

for Your mether,”’ said she coldly, point- 
ing te Where a half-sovereign lay, “and 
w Dm going away.” 
“Neo, miss.” returned John = firmly, 
sjeakingin his best manner —‘l can’t 
fet you ge:or, it you will, must follow 
yeu. Hlow dare I look my master in the 
face if Vou come to harm?" 

“Your master! Whathas your master 
tedeo with me?” said the girl haughtily. 
“Per whom do you take me?” 

‘Per Miss Joan Considine as was—for 
Mrs. Thomas Arbuth oi 

Hlush. bush!" cried the girl wildly. 

You doen't Know what you're talking 


legging your pardon, I do, miss. But 
iit imy tongue if you'll promise not 
ti go away.” 

Amd if | retuse ?"" 

Vhet i follow wherever vou may 
Please te go” and, stopping, John slip- 
peiion his shoes and picked up his letter 
and putit inte his pocket. 

“Ifistay, vou will not send that let- 


John theught tor a moment; then he 
turned and threw the letter upon the 
iving tire, It blazed up and was con- 
sUtoesi ina moment. 

“And vou will not tell your mother 
mv secret 9" 

“As faras motheris concerned, your 
secret is as my letter.”’ 

“And-—and you'll give me notice it he 

vou know whom I mean—tinds out 
where lam?” 


“Trit’s through me, miss, | promise,” 


he said “But notuntil he’s at the gate,” 
sdded to himself 
And But at that moment Mrs. 
x * e was heard at the top of the 


thing writin’ to gentie’m; they be 
«» niminy-piminy-like —they don’t 
understand a letter unless it runs like a 
tresh-greased cart- wheel !”’ 

“Humph! Just see as yer bolt the 
door; and dont go sitting up any 
longer.” 

“All right. Yon geo to bed, and Pll 
come and tack the old rug over you. 
It ll beeold enough just before the morn- 
ing breaks."" 

The old woman went back to her 
room. 

“Now mix«,”’ w hispered John, “if you'll 
follow me upstairs, Pll go into mother’s 
room and talk to her, so she won't hear 
any noise you make.” 

So saying, John stamped upstairs and 
into hix mother’s room, where he talked 
toherin a loud tone until he thought 
Wilkins had had suflicient time to get 
back to her bed. 

Despite John’s prediction, the next 
morning came a thaw-——-not rapid—that, 
with the weight of snow there was upon 
the land wonld have been disastrous 
but a gradual one, for which the tolk 
could make preparation. 

John spent the best part of the day in 
making trenches for the water to run 
away and not swamp the pig styes and 
hen houses. 

So busy was hethat it was not until 
night that be could spare a moment for 
the consideration of his young master’s 
affairs: for John was not one of those 
whe could do more than one thing ata 
time: but at night, with Wilkins in ber 
own room, he began to cast about in his 
mind how, without breaking his word in 
the matter of writing to him, he should 
let the young man know the where- 
abouts of his wife. 

“Mother,” he said suddenly, as Mrs. 
Peck sat busy with her needle opposite 
to him, “do’ee remember the young 
maister’s birthday? When it comes, | 
mean?” 

Mrs. Peck dropped her work and took 
off her spectacles. 

“Let's see! said she, considering. “I 
remember as how it was on some o’ these 
here saints’ days, ‘cos they was a-going 
to call him ‘Valentine.’ Be there a saint 
of that there name, think yer?” 

“Oteourse there be,” replied Jobn, a 
broad grin on his tace. “It's next Satur- 
day, the tourteenth of February.” 

“T should like ter Know how yer so 
certain o° the date. Yer bean’t a-going 
to spend ver money a-sendin’ no valen- 
tines to that there Sally Sparrow, I 
hopes?” 

“T hadn't theught er doin’ so till yer 
mentioned it; but sis 

“«Y course mot! Yer Knows yverself 
better, Pan sure,” said the old lady ina 
tone of conviction. 

“Maybe,” returned John slily. “still, 
l ain't a-going to forget what ver said 
about Madam interferin’ with- si 

“Don't ver bea fule, John. What tor 
d’ye want to Know about Maister Tom’s 
birthday?” 

“Weil, [ was a-thinking as perhaps 
yer might write to him, and remind him 
how ver used to nurse him when he was 
a babbw, a-savin’ as how, it he would 
come in and see ver wnen he’s in these 
parts, itd make ver no end proud and 
happy.” 

“Now ra-ally, John, I never thought ot 
it; but Tshould dearly like ter see him 
aven’ “ure Ill write, it ver knows 
where to send the letter.’ 

“Oh, TL Knows rightenongh. Yer just 
write a letter,and Ill send iton and pay 
the postage.” 

“DPildeitatonce. It needn't be very 
long, meed it?” 

“No-—-the shorter the better. It won't 
take him so long ter read then.” 

Inabeutan hour the old woman had 
eovered, with much aid from her son in 
spelling, only about a page of note- 
paper; but as it stated exactly what he 
wanted, ber son was content. When he 
had sealed and directed it, John the wily 
said: 7 

“I don’t think if I was ver, I'd men- 
tion this letter to Miss Wilkins. It’s the 
nature oO young women ter be curious, 
and you doen't wanther round when the 
young maister comes,”’ 

“Course not! IT knows the ways o’ 
young gells. She'd be sure ter be a-comin’ 
down here accidentally a-purpose like. 
You trust me, John; I wasn’t born ves- 
teriay! Lain’t sure asit wouldn't De 


best ter get her out o” the way altoge ther 


hen I Knows he's a-comin’. She w ants 
to DUy Some things, she Was a-sayin’ I 
tw Wraat the arrier ¢ rics 





in unex pected like when he’s out hunt 
ing. 

“Maybe yer right, John. Any way, | 
don’t say nothin’ about him ter ber.” 

And, as this was what John Wanted, 
he said nv more on the subject. 

Another dreary fortnight dritted away 
The frostand snow had gone, and had 
been succeeded by mild cloudy W eather. 
“Fine buntin’ weather!” John said. 4) 
though it was not pleasant walking, one 
could get out, and Wilkins spent a great 
partot the dayin long weary trampa, 
coming home, as Mrs. Peck complained, 
with her boots “plastered an inch thick 
with mud.” 

“Yer needn't trouble yerself about the 
mud. You jist give me them boots 0’ 
her’n, and I'll settle ’em,” said John. 

“I don’t see as how yer be called op 
terdo it. Them as makes their boots 
dirty should clean ‘em, ses I! 

“I wonder how much Miss Wilkins 
costs yer for grub, mother? I ‘spects 
Mrs. Sparrow 'ud clean her boots and 
welcome tor ten shillings a week.” 

“Teor needn't go a-throwing Mrs. Spar- 
row up in my tace, John, at every turn.” 
sald his mother tartly; “it ain't be 
coming of yer!’ 

“No, ‘tain’t; yer quite right,” he ai. 
lowed, giving hera kiss. “But it seems 
terme the only comfort the poor soul 
takes in her walks abroad.” 

“Comtort, indeed! They'll bring her 
ter her grave it they go on much longer. 
She’s just wearin away ter er shadder.” 

“We'll hope they won't go on much 
longer. Dang it, there’s the young 
maister a-ftastenin’ his horse ter the 
gate !"—and John hastened out of the 
door as he spoke. 

*«;o0d-morning, John!’ cried out a 
handsome young tellow in “pink.” “If 
your mother’s in, come and hold my 
horse tor a moment, will you? The 
brute’s tresh and won't stand.” 

“Av,sir!’—and John took the bridle 
from his master’s hand. 

“I think you'd better mount and give 
him a ten-minutes” run. Don't be 
longer, as I dont want to take up too 
much of Mrs. Peck’s time.” 

Mr. Tom Arbuthnot walked into the 
house, and John—than which nothing 
could have suited him befter—got upon 
the horse. 

“Now,” said he to himself, glancing 
back at his master as he strode up the 
path to where Mrs. Peck was standing, 
“it may be ten minutes or it may bea 
hundred ten minutes, but yer don’t get 
away trom here until you've seen your 
wite!’”’ And then he galloped off in 
search of Wilkins. 

Mr. Tom Arbuthnot was a tall, hand- 
some, dark young man, who looked 
older than twenty-one. He had a thor- 
oughly good sensible face. Mrs. Peek 
simply beamed over him as she got him 
into a seat close to the fire and prepared 
for a long chat. 

‘But you're not lookin’ well, sir,’’ said 
she presently. “Something’s troublin’ 
yer,tor sure. Maybe the maister isn’t 
so well ?” 

“My father? Oh, he’s better, and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot is with him! I've come inte 
the property now, you know—al! except 
what my mother left him,” he said ab- 
sently. 

“Then yer'll be thinkin’ of takin’s 
wife, | expect? I wonder if yer have any 
lady specially in yer head?” qu« tioned 
the ola woman slily. 

The voung man looked at her -uspic- 
iously. He wondered if John had been 
talking. What did it matter if he bad? 
Suddenly the desire to have a sympa 
thetic woman, humble though she was, 
to talk to and confide in came to him. 

“Do you remember a ftair-hair-i little 
girl, Mrs. Arbuthnot’s stepdaughter, whe 
used to run about the grounds it neg- 
lected sort of way at home?” 

“Yes, sir—that Ido. Be she the young 
lady?" ; 

“Yes. But Lean'tfind her. A!) ctsit 
weeks ago we met at a ball uj in the 
North. I dare say John has told )0u all 
aboutit!” 

“John knows hisself better, I -hould 


hope, than to talk about his ! ~ter's 
affairs!’ said the old woman © dig- 
nity. At the same time she deci! that 
she “owed” John “one” for re- 
ticence. 

“Well, we met at this ball; an wl 
can't find her anywhere. I've to 
the lady with whom she wa-  ing- 
She declares she never saw het she 
left her by mistake at the bal that 
I know is a falsehood.” ; 


But she must be somew 


Mr- AY 





ll 
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lie 


ll 


What did she grow up like? I never 
-aftershe was ten. Then she was 
ttle pretty "un; bat then there's 
» children like that.” 
_.,’« altogether altered from what 
when vou saw her last. She's 
vely the young man burst out. 
: iden! reflectively, “Sbe hasone 
uixhing mark, though—I noticed 
I was dancing with her.” 


o 


that be that, sir? 
\ Jeep little triangular star under her 
Madame threw a pair of scissors 

in one of her tempers.” 

ct was after I lett.” 

vex! Joan was nearly fifteen then. 
nto such a rage about it that 
vn became suspicious, and sent her 
oa, there and then. But it was too late, 
Udomade op my mind she should be 
<- you, sir. You always was the 
i. terminedest young gentleman as 
r did see!’ Then, aftera pause— 
\ 4 where did I see a body with a scar 
-hin? Not long a-gone, neither.”’ 
suddenly —“Whzy, it was last Mon- 
sever was,and it was that there 


What are you talking about, you 
is old soul?” said Tom Arbuth- 
iling. 

Vas ita three-cornered sear, sir?” 

les: but vou never saw it.” 

Not Miss Joun’s, I didn’t; but there's 

Soman a-Staying bere as hasa 


, 


rnered sear on her chin.’ 


ire say” indiflerently. 
\nd Wilkins came here unexpected 
mthe wind otf January. It wasa 
slay.” 


Vie'’s Wilkins 7°" 
That's meore’n Lean tell, sir. But lI 
is a-sittin’ up a-waitin’ for John, which 
troe Know as he was a-comin’ that 
night. when all of asudden the door 
ned and there stood a young woman, 
(s pretty as paint,and ask meif I'd 
take ber in; and here she’s been ever 


e* 


itat whe is she?” said Tom, inter- 


ested in spite of himselt. 

“| Knew ne more’n Adam,sir. She 
savs ber name is Wilkins, and that’s all. 
stlllif it weren't too rediklus-like, and 


meaning no offemee, sir, she might be 
Mi-- Joan.” 
lt can’t be. John would know if it 


was; and, sighing, be got up to de- 
part 

At the gate John was standing with 
the forse, 


“| sha’n’t want you just yet, Pohn,” 
<A he. “At the emd of the week I'm 
gong up to London om business, I'll 
write to vou from there.’ 

“Thank you, sir, he responded, with- 
nosing the horse's head. **Would 
mind deing me a special tavor, sir? 

ltsonly te walk to the end of the lane 
to look across the downs towards 
lil held the horse. You might 
~» sotnetomdy you know, sir.” 
lo vou tmean?” demanded his 
. the color rising in his face. 
nd net te say any more, sir. 
go’ -entreatingly. 
A moment the two men’s eves met. 
fom: Arbuthnot was striding down 
sit hix heels were winged in- 
fspurred. At the bottom of the 
turned to the right. 

nytowards him in the distance, 

Least tace, too far off to be rec- 
i with certainty, was a slight girl- 

es eled in a long cloak, a close 

mneton her head. Tom hastened 
~her. When the young man was 

i vard of her, the girl looked up; 

th a stifled ery, <he turned to 
it was of bo Use; Ina moment 

vi clasped her in his arms. 


. wee 


ego! Let me gol” she panted. 


cotapsecdd 177 
ue! You've promised to be— 
ire mv wife {"" 


ne! Weare not marricd! It was 


told you so? Come—you must 

evervthing, trom the moment I 
authoritatively, 

but [ve promised. She made 

raunimd!" Tom's arm was still 

er. “Listen, dear,” said be per- 
“We have metand we have 


Forthat you are net responsi- 


s come back quietly with me to 
= -there vou shall tell me 
uv Alter that, we'll decide 
vht for weer ter de You shall 
amvthing.”” As he 

et his and 

va 


be Aiteben, Willi 
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yer? Mr. Tom anda friend of his want 
it tor a talk '”’ 

“Mercy sakes alive! Yer don’t mean 
it, do yer?” 

“Don't I? Here they come!" 

The old dame hastily made the place 
“straight,” and took herself off upstairs 
as Tom came in with Joan. 

The young man closed the door, and, 
when he had seated Joan by the fire, un- 
fastened her cloak and made her remove 
her bonnet, he stood in tront of her and 
said: 

“The first thing I want to know is how 
you came to be at the ball.” 

“Mrs. Holmby and her niece were in- 
vited. Emily, the niece, was taken ill, 
and as Mrs. Holmby knew that there 
were not many girls, she took me in- 
stead. I had no dress, so Emily lent me 
hers.” 

“Ilow came you to be left behind !”" 

“Emily was taken worse, and a mes- 
senger was sent for her aunt, who went 
of? at once, without speaking to me, al- 
though she asked Mrs. Cator, a triend of 
hers, to look atter me and bring me 
home. I did not know that, and when 
the time came to go, ot course I was look- 
ing for Mrs. Holmby, and Mrs. Cator was 
looking forme. At last she lett, think- 
ing I had gone home with some other 
friend, and as 

“J understand all that, dear. Now tell 
me how you came here.” 

“When Mrs. Hoimby found I did not 
come home, she became alarmed, and 
sent to Mrs. Cator and then to the hotel 
where the dance was held. At the hotel 
they told her that a young lady and 
gentleman had driven away together 
some time after the dance was over. 
When Mrs. Holmby heard that, she tele- 
graphed to our step-mother, who came 
down by the afternoon train, and saw 
Mrs. Holmby first, then sent for me. I 
told her everything—bow you had waited 
with me atter the hall was over, hoping 
some one would come and fetch me; 
how you had tried to get mea room at 
the hotel, but couldn't because they were 
tull; how you had hired a carriage and 
driven over the border; how—how——” 
The girl hesitated. So tar she had spoken 
in alow monotonous tone, but now she 
paused and looked down. 

“All right, dear! You told her that I 
loved you, and that we were married ac- 
cording to Scotch law. Now goon! What 
did she say to that?” 

“She was turious! She called me awful 
names! She said that our marriage was 
illegal—that you had done what you did 
only out ot pity because I had lost my 
character. She said that, if I didn’t do 
as she told me, she would have you made 
a convict for running away with me, as 
I was not of age.” 

“Made a convict! Bosh! What next?” 

“she trightened me sothat I promised 
never to see you againand todo what- 
ever she wanted. Then she took me 
straight away without letting me say 
‘Good-bye’ to Mrs. Holmby. We went 
to London and slept there, and in the 
morning | tound she had taken all my 
clothes away aud lett only these com- 
mon things in their place. 

“IT was locked in my room all day, and 
at night I was brought down here. She 
made me wear a thick veil until we got 
out of the train, and then she brought me 
along way ina carriage. After we got 
out of the carriage she gave me some 
money, and told me to see if the people 
would take me in here.” 

“But why did you call yourself *Wil- 
kins?’”’ 

“She told me todoso. She hoped that 





my name might be torgotten, and my 
place know me no more.” 

“How tragic!’ said Tom secoflingly. 
“Well, both her wishes shall be fulfilled. 
Look here, my sweet! I'll get a marriage 
license, and we'll be married in a church 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“Bat lve promised——” 

“You promised me betore you prom- 
ised ber !’ 

“Tm not of age.” 

“Pll risk that. If she makes trouble, 
we'll spread over the whole length and 
breadth of the band full particulars of 
the way in which she has treated you. 
But she won't daretodose. My tather'll 
keep herin check. You see she's imiy 
step-motber as well as yours. To fanes 
that both our fathers, both widowers, 
should have been such fools as to tarry 
such a creature.” 

“You're sure you're not marrying te 
to -to— because because You know 
what she said, Tom.” 


“I'm marrying you 


me eGlne 


Oo” But I wouldn't. I'd 


“Look here, Joan—if you say another 
word I'll smother you—with kisses,” 

Joan instantly became silent, but that 
did not save her trom them. 

—_-- <2. —- 

STAGE HEKUES AS AI HLEIES. 

The man who, nowadays, wishes to 
shine as the hero ot melodrama must not 
only be able to act—he must,in many 
cases, be somewhat of an athlete too, 

The craze for sensationalism on the 
stage has led to plays being written in 
which the principal pertormers are ex- 
pected to do things calculated to try the 
muscles ot anyone not in good training. 

There wasa play seen not long since, 
in which the hero tound himself on one 
side of adeep ravine, while the villain 
was about to murder his child on the 
other side. 

The only way to cross the gulf was to 
spring toa tree-bough which grew part 
of the way across, and pass along it hand 
over hand. 

The jump was not too easy tor every 
act-rto do, but there was worse to fol- 
low, for, when he had successtully 
crossed, he must place the child on his 
back and start to return the way he 
came. 

A “dummy” child was used tor this 
part ot the scene, and as it had been 
utilized in the country tora long time, 
and thrown about carelessly from week 
to week, the sawdust with which the 
figure was stuffed had gathered so much 
damp that it weighed twice as much as 
the real child would have done. 

When the hero reached the centre of 
the bough with this incubus on his 
shoulders, the villain pursued him, and 
there was enacted a realistic knife fight 
in the air, each actor hanging from the 
tree with one hand and fighting with the 
other. 

Naturally, the villain was eventually 
struck down into the depths below, and 
the victorious hero was lett banging to 


speak the “‘tag,”’ and await the fall of 


the curtain. It was no joke, after the 
exertion of crossing the branch and do- 
ing the fight, to find breath enough to 
make the four lines of “poetry,” which 
were the cue for the curtain to descend, 
heard throughout a large theatre, 

There are not many more awkward 
positions tor speaking with any torce 
than lying on one’s back securely tied. 
It way seem easy enough to an audience 
for a representative of persecuted virtue 
to reach the general ear with cries for 
help, when thus bound down in the track 
ot a railway train, motor car, steam 
roller, or any other of the engines called 
in to the aid ot the modern stage desper- 
ado; but, in reality, it is no light task. It 
the head happens to be down the slope 
of the stage, every effort to shout brings 
asensation of choking and utter help- 
lossness. 

There are more romantic positions in 
which to snatch your lady-love trom the 
Jaws of impending death than hanging, 
head downwardka, by the knees from the 
branch of a tree; yet this is what the 
hero of a drama now on the stage is ex- 
pected to do. 

As the lady is carried past’ in the arms 
of a mounted ruftian at full gallop, she 
must be grasped by her lover, lifted 
clear ot horse and rider, and held alott 
until the curtain talls, 

These exciting situations always occur 
at the end of acts, and it is well tor tye 
dramatic author that it is so, for in his 
hunger for sensational effects he often 
vets his characters into positions trom 
which it would be impossible to rescue 
them with any semblance of dignity in 
sight of the audience. 

There is an art in carrying fainting 
heroines about the stage. One of the 
most essential details is, when the lady 
in slung well over the shoulder, for both 
bearer and burden to draw long breaths 
and hold them until the carrying tbusi- 
ness ix over. 

One actor bas painful recollections of a 
certain six months, during every night 
of which, Sundays excepted, he had to 
earry « lady weighing more than one 
hundred and = fitty pounds over this 
shoulder, while he hurled detianee at an 
entire army at the top of his voice, and 
finally in a sword fight, killed six sas 
ages in two and a half minutes. [ft 
looked very etfective trom the audience's 
point of view, judging by the lavish ap 
plause evoked, but his teeiings as le 
stagyvered under that load of solid termi 
ninity were anything but hero 

— —-— Cae 
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11 
At Home and Abroad. 


In some parts of England it is believed 
that hedgehogs foresee and by their un 
easy actions foretell a storm. 


The costliest macadam on record onee 
paved the streets of Kimberley, South 
Africa. This celebrated roadbed was 
studded with diamonds, and hundreds 
of valuable gems were taken from it. 

Clean linen seems to be one ‘ot “the 
difficulties of lite, down at Johannes 
burg. Some time ago a laandry tirm in 
Cape Town imported a number of 
laundrymaids, and their handiwork was 
at once the joy and pleasure of the in- 
habitants. Johannesburg, however, suf- 
fered acutely from the lack of good 
washing, and the laundrymaids, at- 
tracted by the high wages offered them 
in the city of gold, have departed to the 
Transvaal. 


The tomato is popular with all classes 
in Italy. In every home and cottage 
the preserving of tomatoes is carried on. 
Terraces, balconies, and even the flat 
roots of the houses, are halt) covered 
with plates containing the truit. It is a 
picturesque sight when the women are 
to be seen fitting about on the roots and 
terraces, attending to the deop red pre 
sorve, their colored handkerchiefs thang 
over their heads to screen them: from the 
rays ol the burning sun when it is at its 
flercest. 


Atone time the laws of Germany re- 
quired every mechanic, at the expiration 
ot his term of apprenticeship, to travel 
from place to place tor the next succeed 
ing three years. Ile was not allowed to 
remain over three months in one town, 
but must keep on like the Wandering 
Jew, In several of the large places 
through which he passed there were inns 
where he might get a supper, lodging 
and break fast, as well as a tew penee, to 
enable him to continue his journey, all 
at the state’s expense. Atthe end of the 
allotted three years, the wanderer was 
sUpposed to have seen something of the 
world, and was then permitted to settle 
down where he liked and work at his 
trade; hence the origin of the word 
“journeyman,” 

An eminent surgeon is authority for 
Saying that surgery of the internal 
organs of the body is attended with se 
little risk when antiseptic methods are 
employed that it is a matter seareely 
worth worrying about. Thisis a method 
of coring diseases that have heretotore 
been treated almost entirely by medicines 
and exceedingly powerful medicines 
were required, But the microscope, the 
electric battery, and the germ destroyer 
have been doing a great work, and mil- 
lions of suffering human beings have 
had oceasion to bless the skill, genius, 
and patient researches of those whe 
bave given long vears of intelligent 
labor to the study of bactertoloyy, ane 
the best methods to render suryery sate 
and painless. 


The seat of that invaluable quality, 
tact, ix Said to be im our fingers, flenee, 
physiologists asx well as psycholopists 
are said te devote special attention te 
the study of the bitumen dipit borane 
(sultonm poimted Out yeurs ago that the 


delicate lines in our tinger-tips tmiay be 
come Teans of plentilying persons, sine 
these lines vary with every todivicual 
and remain the same all throughs lite 


A French savanthas pone astep turther, 
and after a number of experiments, boas 
come to the conelusion that mot only the 
lines themselves, but the wav tee whieh 
people touch and handle objects, reveal 
their character and aptitudes. Thus, by 
Causing A ntniber of persons lo take up 
aH ball of sott putty bie bia at cone ob 
tained the lines by whieh be ibentities, 


and the daipression, miore or less strong, 
by whieh he ean tell whether a peerson's 
Capabilities lean toward a professorial 


oran artistic career, 
oemenentiiiine qin — 


Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, as they Cannot reach 
thie diseased portion of the ems There ts 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies, Deafness in 
caused by anu inflamed condition of tue mu 
cous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube gets inflamed you have «a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it ts 
envirely Cloned Deafness is the result, and 
iniess the infigmumation can be taken out 
and this tube festered to its nortual condi 


tion, hearts fll be destroyed forevs 
cases Out OF fn are Caused by catarr “ 
$ net ng at an in Bau ‘ ‘ t 
rfaces 
Wew give (ine H 
46 lpeeu f r’ 4 1u8e 
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Our Young Folks. 





TO THE EQUATOR. 


nY A. Bb. B 


10) Ten the sailor has been talking, ha* 
he? Well, he always was a long- 
b winded chap! You liked his mer 
man story, did you? What's that you 
kay “One half the world doesn't hnow 
how the other half lives?” Very true! 
Which reminds me of another little ad 
venture all my own—which bappened 
shortly alter the merman business J art 
me see! 

Thix time the “Jolly Dogs was home- 
ward bound, and lay beealmved in the 
Pooled ruris. What! vou don't know 
where the Doldrums are? Well, then, I 
must tell you it's a region abeut the 
mpuator, just between the “trades,” 
where it's as calm as a mill pond and the 
ssilors yo about whistling fora breeze, 
and noteven a cat's paw is stirring 

You are grilled and trizzled and baked 
by the «un, whieh ix always rightover 


dremel, the pote by bocnbebelee canned Decoddss ina thee 
seams of the deck-planks, and every tit 
of iron about the shipe feels red-hot te 
the toueh 

The night is as broiling as the day, se 
that vou can’t sleep a wink, you feel as 


litnip) as me rage and asx lively as a boiled 
owl, Phiat’s wbeout the size of the reel 
drums 


Well, week dragged after week in this 
sickening kind of way, when one day 
the eook brought word to the captain 

“The water is all out,” save he; “nota 
bilewsmend droge in the tank '" says he. 

“Shiver ay timbers,” says the captain, 
“then we miust get some.” 

So he calls the chiet mate, and, says he 
“Mr. Smith’ for that was bis mane 
“do you take the long boat,” says he. 
“Make for the shore. Take a score or so 
of casks with you, and bring them back 

full of water 

I was close by when the order was 
given, and Tup and said: 

“If you please, sir, Lhave never set 
footon Atries’s golden sands. T should 
dearly love to go, too.” 

“All right, then, Preddy, muiy lad,” says 
he: “but be good, and keep out of mis- 
ehiet.” 


Try this time the boat lay under our 


counter, suspended from the davits, so 
no TP tumbled, and over the olly water we 
pulled in the direction where the shore 


strotuld tee, for we couldn't see it as yet. 
By-and by we made out a long low line 
of palnos, anc be ard the distant sereamnis 
ofthe parrots and chatter of monkeys. 
Ohomy | dida'’t the cloves and cinnamon 
smell lovely, and didn’t the seent of the 
cayenne pepper make us sneeze t At last 
Wwe pot inte sShoalowater, and running the 
boatinanieong the mangrove bushes, we 
lamdecd om the coral stand. Alligators 7 
Oh, yes; there were plenty of them drawn 
Upon the beaeh, looking: like a lot of old 
tree trunks 

There were any quantity of tman-ent- 
ing Sharks, too, im the offing; but, tless 
vou, we didn’t pay any heed tothem, but 
let them flop their ugly tails and long for 
what they couldn't pet 

Within easy distance of our landing- 
place was a spring: of water, clear asa 
ervastal, with whieh the Jack Tars tilled 
their ensks, and while they did so, T just 
took mw Short tremble: in the jungle, 
Wasn't PT afraid? Net tne What was 
there to be atraid of ? Lf yvouvre only halt 
“pers, sbakes and stichi-like Vermin 
haven'tachanee; tor all you have to de, 
itthey show fight, is Gostatel: ther typ: bey 
the tail, switig therm round vour head till 
they're giddy, and then just chuck them 
away. As to the wild beasts, P kKiew that 
Peould quell the best of them with mis 
eye. 

Yes, | believe you, the hutmian eye isa 
wondertul organ. Amd if you've any 
doubts of its efleet, vou only try to stare 
out of countenanee the very next lion 
You toeet running: loose; when, intend 
of attacking vou, see aif be doesn’t taek 


his tail betwoen lis legs and skedaddle 
like woking! But there f it's ome thing 
to preach, and quite another to practise; 
and if you haven't your wits about you 
handy, instead of attempting to travel 
you'd best stay at home and warm your 
tones Tey thie fire 

Well, Lhadn'’t gone far into the jungle, 


When [spied ai big mest low down mear 
the ground, and init, behold! were half 
a clorze eye \ ts always a beyyar 

frit “tit l “i t h | i | 
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old Mother Ostriv h, looking just ae fierce 
a* 5 ou ] lense 5 
“All right.” I said, “keep if ie 


hair on, old lady; I don’t want your Gia 
eggs; but.” I said, “it To perotiise not ts 


touch them, you must give me a ride 


And not waiting fora retly J tiga 


on her back; she seemed quite ts under 
stand, and without more ado «tarts 
My stare, how she went! Slick throug? 
the jungle, out upon the level plain t« 


yond, making a bee-line tor a range of 


distant hills. 


“It's not the miles we travel, my lary. 


It is the pace that kill=.” 
T'rn met quite sure if that’« the correct 


quotation ; anyway, it’« good enough tor 


me. UL ponmy word, | gasped for tre ath. 


and felt myselt rapidly growing tiack 
in the tace, when he neared thease «ate 
hills and brought up suddenly by the 
dwelling of one of the old inhatitant-. 
Akishakishin for such wae bis trate 
Satas cool as acucumler awaiting our 
approach; he was a warrior of giganty 
proportions, a leopard -<hin wae castoser 
his limbs, he had a red-dress of feathers, 
Car-rings in his cars, and under tie right 
arti he earried one of bis benameleld gerd 
t very youd imitation lion in biruts 
ingen china 
"What would his paleface brother with 


Ahkishakishoi?’ said he in musical a 
cerits, 

"Well, old horse, J said, f ‘ j 
just tipous vour tipper, and help ou 
this Pattipeapreaous wal I foowl, trims «lean 


answer vou when I've got tay wit 


And To wasn't sorry to get perme 
pins again, Lean tell you 

So Mother Ostrich went tra tir bees 
eggs, and Twat mie dows by the be at 


Ahishahkishin, and told bins that soy 


mind was open toexpansion ina werd, 


that ] vearned to see all DP cenild ees be 
which he re plir d: 

My paleface brother  sbuall ses se 
Polka-polkee, the tlachk-«kin'= war 
dance; Apec-apee, the big gor ja. Shipp 


hip-hooray, the hippopotamus; and Jus 
gle-jangle, the forest pritneval Shiela 
Kishin bias spoken.” 

The darkie next proceeded ty «hutup 
shop, 80 as to secure his det agaist 
thieves, T suppose, during bis almenes, 

The cave had only a narrow hole tora 
front door, and this he closed by rolling 
abip stone against it, and on the «tone 
the wily savage wrote in chalk, 

“HACK IN TEN MINUTES.” 

He happened to regard this effort of 
genius with great satisfaction, and turn 
to mie said: 

“Paleface brother, scorchem-triem, the 
stn, glides into the golden weet let t- 
follow the open trail into Jungle-jangle, 
the forest primeval. Akishahkialin bias 
spoken,” 

“trood,” T replied; ‘truly the mebvle 
Plackshin bath spoken well. Daad on, 
old Josser—I tollow thee 

Whereupon the simple chi.d of Nature 
threw hix leopard-skin around bien, and 
armed only with an innocent looking 
stick his deadly blow-pripe: glided babe 
a phantom into the yawning prosaes of 
the hills. 

I quickly followed. On either «ide of 
the narrow way the bare rocks «liek up 
Into the sky, which looked like a narrow 
bitofribbin with a star preeprinnge Chirertsgehs 
here and there, 

A step oor two farther and it was as 
dark as piteh. Sailors are like eate, you 
know they can see in the dark: and «eo 
‘twas all one and the sane ter te obs, 
yes! No doubt there were plenty of 
snakes and scorpions lying around, but 
Ll comforted myself with the thought 
thatimy noble bare. footed triend bed the 
van, and would have the privilege of 
treading on them first. 

Well, forsome tine we tollowed a blind 
trail, and then the path widened and it 
got lighter, Then we came to a sign 


Jromst With two mrmis, one of thers perisit 


ing forward rO JUNGLE-JANGLE,” and 
the other backward ‘To tAanK BMS 
arnicAd,” through which, of course, we'd 
JUST passed, 

We had gone but a short distance 
farther when Akishakishim, laying his 
hand on his lips, uttered the inmipressive 
exclamation “Wagh'! 

Then creeping cautiously forward we 
suddenly saw through an opening in the 
trees such a sight as never was, We had 
come upon the happy home of Apee- 
apec, the big gorilla. 

Mamma gorilla and baby were in the 


parlor looking out of the window, and 


below inthe garden was papa gorilla, a 
Loert volent, mild-looking j fellow 
i tint .' rewn bing “ | tk 
‘ 1 wy 
ms 
. 4 | : | 7 


¥ han y j fev s dittere nt 


reature belore I’ve done with you 





Ifa, ha! 

The farther we went the more primeval 
yrew the forest. What was it like? Well, 
you just fancy a mixture of a big forest, 
the Zoo. the Dismal Swamp and the heot- 
vet room ina Turkish bath. Now mul- 
tiply them by a thouseand, chuck ina 
million or so of colored minstre)s and 
you've got an idea of an African prime- 
val. 

What'«that you say? “Did I see any 
cannibals?" Bless you, all the folks I 
kaw were cannibals, every-man-Jack of 
them: what else should they be? 

We «aw them gliding through the mazy 
dance before regaling themselves on 
«towed grandtather. 

If you look carefully at the idea you 
will see in the mid«t of a blaze a sort 
of ecrows-stick arrangement, trom which 
hung the big pot that contained the stew. 

The blackamoors danced round, wav- 
ing their shields and spears and singing 
“omething like this: 


“Grandfather stew's uncommonly good 
When the old gent isn't too tough; 
out it he's very scraggy and lean. 
\ spoonful’s quitv enough! 
Putin the pepper and salt, 
Vutin the mustard and spice, 
When ygrandfather’= toothsome and 
tender, 
What other stew ix so niece 7" 
tod now my gay and testive,” said I 
tothe darkie, “now for Hip-hip-hooray, 
the hippopotamus, There's te tite to 


fee Jewett, for 


‘My skiff ix waiting at the «trand, 
And my bark ix on the sea; 

POOTL, MCh, TEN lily hand [U' ll wave 
And bid tarewell to thee! 


‘Wagh!" said the old Johuny; “pale- 
face brother's words make heavy the 
heartot Akishakishia.” Then he says, 
hays he: “Hip-hip-hooray lives in 
‘juagyy-waggee, the great marsh; Ak- 
isbahishen willseek Tusky-Musxkee, the 
wise elephant.” 

Well, I waited so long for the old 
heathen that lhegan to wonder if he'd 
ekedaddled altogether, when he came 
tooling along onthe back of theelephant. 

J climbed up beside him, and we made 
tracks all night throngh the primeval, 
taking turn and turn about as best we 
could to snatch forty winks or drive old 
pillar-legs, 

In the morning we brought up along- 
kide (QNUagyy-wagyger, the yreat marsh. 
Hip-hip-hooray was at home; we tound 
hime at his bath, and he ayvreed at once to 
take ine to the great salt water. 

Mout Akishakishe led me to under- 
stand that his heart was broken at the 
thought of parting trom me. To cheered 
hint as wellas J could, and told him to 
keep up his courage; however, nothing 
would do but he must go with mea part 
of the way. 

As to the primeval animals, they 
turned out in a crowd, and gave us three 
cheers; to is to say, the elephants all 
trumpeted three times, Ah, don't tell 
medumh animals have no feelings! 

Tomake a long story short, **hipepa’’ 
putme ashore on the other side of the 
warkh,and I made tracks as tast as my 
pins would move tor the landing-place, 

My wig! I was only justin time, tor 
when IT reached it, the last water keyg had 
been carried aboard the boat, and the 
men were actually shoving off tor the 
Jolly Dogs, thinking I'd been made “a 
mealothy lions and things, Yes, twas 
4 tearshave, you bet! 
Marvellous,eh? Well, I daresay x 


think wo. It’s curious, but other f 


ntl 
have made the wery same remark? 
Atter all, you know, truth is always 
stranger than fietion, and I don't believe 
in cratiining folk with a lot of bhum- 
buy. 

Pvetold you my litth adventure to the 
bestofl my memory; and thers you can 
take it or leave it, it’ all the 
tome. 


“ATG 


2 

Monant Duty.—Moral duty not only 
demands intellectual discipline, it alse 
reeqguires that the ends in view may be 
good. A man may have health ‘and 
wealth, opportunity and powers, eulture 
and venius, patience and energy, yet net 
be atmoral man, becatnse he times al] theme 
things for seliish or even erigving 
poses. But when the motive j- gimml and 
the ait benificent, no effort ix toe “reat 
to» bring every power inte play and 
every talent into exercise te COMpass his 


al pour. 


purpose, A strong mind twas oxist 
without a pure and noble aim ora le 
Voted spirit; but no worthy desion 4 
be srried out, ane le te i apirie a 
(r trigel wit! it t! wend ¢ 
“liinteve \ A 


stita 


perivet hartiony 


The World’s Events, 





Fach salmon produces about © 0 . 
OO euun. ; 


Horses succumb to cold quicker than 
any other animal 


The telephone is about to be intro 
juced into China. 


Potatoes in Greenland never grow 
larger than a marble. 


Japan has a written history « Xtending 
over LAD years. 
In Corea umbrellas are of oiled paper 


have no handles and are simply 


Worn 
over the hat. 


The hill people of Assam reckon the 
time and distance by the number of Guide ef 
betel nutes chewed. 


In the royal aquarium of St. Peter, 


burg are fish which have been on exp 
bitten for UW years. 


It is estimated that two years are re 
quired for the Gulf stream water to trava 
from Florida to the coast of Norway. 


Originally the banana was a native 
of the Eastern tropics, but now it t& cul 


tivated in all trepical and sub ‘Fopheal 
(ountries 


The library of Gottingen has a Bible 
written on palm leaves. There are five 
thousand three hundred and seventy. 
three pages, each made of a single leaf 

The fish hooks used to-day are of pre- 
lee ly the same @hape as those employed 
twenty centuries ago. The only difference 
is in the material. Then they were of 
bronze; now they are of steel 

The ears of most defenseless animals 
like the rabbit are turned backwards, be 
Cause these creatures are in constant ap 
prehension of pureuit; hunting animals 
have their ears turned forward. 


A German ornithologist enumerates 
twenty-three «species of birds that have re 
cently become extinet, and twenty others 
that are threatened with early extinction 
The destruction is chiefly due to man, cata, 
rate and howe 


One of the most singular peculiari- 
ties of the Noral world is the eveniog prim 
rose, Which opens about six P.M. withanes- 
piosion not very loud or formidatile, but still 
Uile percepAible to anyone who is watehing 
the bud It remains open all night 


A Georgia author sent a short story 
to 14) newspapers and magazines com 
bined. It took all of them just three 
years to decline it; but he was not dis- 
couraged, and during the fourth year ef 
its itinerary it was accepted and paid for. 

For a fee of from two to eight cents 
4 tneseage, One may talk from even the 
stiailest Of Swiss Lowns over along distance 
telephone system to any part of the country. 
The instruments are kept in perfect repair 
and the service is sald to be excellent 


It i#¢ a universal custom of the Moe 
jets to write the following phrase at the 
comttinencement of every book, whatever le 
the subjert, and to pronounce it on com 
Inencing every lawful act of any |wm portance 

“In the name of the Compassionate, the 
Mereiful. 

In Varis; every dish, pot and pan 
used in the publie restaurants are under the 
care Of an inspector, The law fortid« the use 
of lead, zine, and galvanized iron in the 
manutacture of cooking utensils. It order 
that all copper vessels be tinned and kept iB 


good condition. 


The notion that the Sahara is alto 
gether a barren and worthless wast « wide 
ofthe truth. In 17 there are fie) sheep 
in the Algerian Sabara alone, besides - (0 
goats and JO camels. On the vars there 
sre 1,60) /00) date palms, giving dat orth 


* Jap 20) a yeur. 


Chelsea district, in London ‘i lizes 
its street refuse by separating * rag? 
and paper, which are conver: — 
brown wrapping paper, while the rst % 
the refuse is burned in the fur: - ff 


the reduction works and the ree'i.m #8 
used in brickmaking. 


In the coast districta of ™; ish 


America the staff of life is the ane. 
on the Pampas, dried beef, and in hast 
ern Asia, rice, either in the for fs 
up or a thick gruel. “He has «at 
his last rice,” say the Chinese, -3 25° 
ticipation of a funeral. 

For many years furriers have ed 
that skins of polar bears which ave 
received have been mutilated by tl - A 
tle ficme It bax Leen discovered tha’ s> 
& result of # superstitious belief pt ent 
‘mong the baekimo, that whenev - 
tear is Killed bik nose must be « aaa 
thrown upon the ice or bad luck ° 
the hunter 

In acertain coffee tavern abr it 


spi 





baa 











FOR YOU AND ME. 


BY J. & M. 





and me the world is tatr, 

» and beauty fill the air; 

eon rides through the azure «ky, 

ates Upon us from on high, 

te ip one grand crimson flare. 
oot that suon succeeds him there 

-« earth in silver splendor rare, 

‘ makes dark corners on the sky 


, 


vi 


for youand me. 


aa, the wood, the meadows where 
laixies bloom, and maidenhair— 
he bills, the lakes that in them lie, 
ure made, I've just discovered why— 
or youand me! 
or 


1HE BIRTH OF A WORD. 


fs) any good dictionary will be found 
el To burke,’’ with the defini- 
tw» murder, particularly by suf- 
wo This word has a most in- 
-ting bat ghastly origin. 
fore Itz, in Great Britain, the 
‘ome Of surgery was greatly ham- 
by the obstacles placed in the 
{ the study of anatomy. Bodies 
the gallows formed the only 
wed legal supply of subjects for 
tion, and the jail deliveries were 
insufficient to keep pace with 
omands of the medical schools. 


ery poorest classes shrank from 
lering the bodies of their rela- 
t» the sealpel, and the hideous 
of ransacking the graves and 
erring the newly buried dead was 
1 to by gangs of ruffians. On 
svents as these surgeons and lec- 
bad to depend, prices ruled 
snd few questions were asked. 


\Woouerever there was a school of medi- 
he need arose, and more especi- 
Edinburgh, where criminals 
A fower and anatomical students 
umerous than in the southern 

1A) 
(io the morning of Friday, October 
|-2-. there came into a grocer’s 
. othe Westport a little, under- 
middle-aged woman to beg a 
she hadwome, she said, from 
wt join ber son, but he had 
oir kadging in the Vleasance, and 
fnet know how to gain tidings 
ms, and was without a fiiend in 


#. 
ie) 


ir story, as she poured it out to 
tery behind the counter, at- 

the attention of a customer, 
burke, whoin the pretended 

-- of his heart offered to give 
fast to the poor woman, and he 
his purchase and went away 
er. His home was near at hand, 
picturesyue but squalid Old 

f EKAinburgh which was then 

t indescribable with its filth and 
rowding, and was packed full of 
+t destitute and abandoned 


* ‘house’ consisted of a 
rom inan old tenement, situ- 
the luwest floor, sunk below 
. Of the street. There were 
her rvomse in this basement, 
! by families of the name of 
i Connoway; Burke was living 
woman, Helen McDougal, who 
a= his wife, and though their 
was by no means a large one, 
cred it with lodgers, a married 
sled Gray. The stranger was 
~ome porridge and milk and set 
t) rest; it was Hallow E’en-: 
was produced, and the neigh- 
oe in and took their drama. 
ne questioned the guest about 
ome and family, till finally 
lhera halying for the night. 
re limita, however, even to 


espitaiity, and to accom- 


he it Was neces#@aryv to evict 
rs Burke irra! ged f r 
t ‘ “4 . a 
re ( ae , 
. “ 
~ it sit Gown wy th 
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fire and feel that for that day, at any 
rate, she had no further cares. 

About nine the next morning Burke 
sent up for Gray and his wife to come 
amd have breakfast, and on their ar- 
rival they found that Mrs. Campbell, 
for « the old woman gave her name, 
was no longer there, and they heard 
McDougal eay that she had been so 
troublesome in the night they had 
turned her out. After breakfast there 
was more whisky and plenty of mer- 
riment, but there was something about 
Burke and his anxiety lest any one 
should go near a heap of straw and 
litter at the foot of the bed which 
aroused Mrs. Gray's curiosity. Search- 
ing they found the old woman’s body. 

They at once informed the police, 
whe arrested Burke and his female 
companion as they were coming up 
the stair. The corpse was not to be 
found, but it was ascertained that 
shortly after six o'clock Burke and 
McDougal with Mr. and Mrs. Hare 
had all been seen coming up from the 
sunk flat accompanied by a porter car- 
rying a packing-case, the top of which 
was stuffed with straw. The next 
morning it was resolved to search the 
dissecting-rooms, and the first place 
visited was the museum of Dr. Knox, 
the foremost anatomical teacher of the 
day, in Surgeon Square. The police 
learnt from Paterson, the porter, that 
a ‘‘subject’’ had been brought in the 
night before, and on entering a cellac 
they found in an old tea-chest the 
body of a woman which Gray and his 
wife identified as that of Campbell. 
From what Paterson told them with 
regard to how he had become possessed 
of it. the police immediately arrested 
the two Hares. 

These Hares turned King’s evidence 
in the charge of murdering the old 
woman brought against Burke, and he 
was convicted, the verdict of ‘‘Not 
Proven’’ being entered for Helen Me- 
Dougal. 

He was net executed until January 
2s, 1820. In the interval he made full 
confession. He and Hare owned to 
sixteen murders in the course of a few 
months, and but for the accidental dis- 
covery of the old woman’s body the 
number might have increased indefi- 
nitely. The crimes had been suggested 
to them by the liberal price given by 
Dr. Knox for the body of an old pen- 
sioner who died a natural death in 
Hare’s house. The txxlies were all 
taken to Knox's dissecting-rooms. Suf- 
focation was always the means of mur- 
der resorted to 

After Burke's hanging Hare was re- 
leased’. It is not known when he died. 
Though saved from the gallows, ven- 
geance followed him: his identity be- 
came known to some fellow-workmen, 
who threw him in quicklimeand blinded 
him, and his last days were spent as a 
sightless beggar on the streets of Lon- 
don 


er 1 
Grains of Gold. 
He who turns from evil habits does 
bimeelf a good turn. 


The imaginary grievances of life are 
more trying than the real ones. 








No man i* master of himself so long 
as be is a lave to anything else. 

The easiest and best way to expand 
the chest is to have «a goud heart tn It. 

Common conversation is the best 
mtrror of # person's mind and beart. 

Hi that will not look before him, 
will bave to look bebind bim, with regret. 

Uneasiness is a species of sayacity 
“& passive eagacity. Fools are never uneasy. 


A thousand parties of pleasure do 


not leave «2 recollection worth that of one 
good act 

I k aland«rere a«e ’ emies 
te - - " eone 
+7) » = 

VN 4 PI - 
‘peak 5 mir » be 
a ver narrow Sri ine* 


Femininities. 





Silence is golden, but it makes a 
woman feel very poor if she cannot talk. 


In the Isle of Man it is the custom 
of parties about to be married to carry salt 
in their pockets. 


Every woman has an idea that it 
ought to be a pleasure for a man to work for 
money for her to spend. 


In London alone over 10,000 men, 
women, and children gain their daily bread 
by pocket-picking. 

Carlotta, widow of Maximillian, it is 
rumored, will shortly make a journey to 
Mexico, to visit the seewe of ber husband's 
death. 

“I'm afraid this picture is spoiled. 
The baby moved her bead.” Mother: “oh, 
that doesn't matter!’ Her dress looks per- 
fectly lovely T" 


Daughter: I love him. He is the 
light of my life. Father: Well, that's all 
right, but I object to haxsing my house lit up 
by him after midnight. 


’ 


“T married Horace to reform him,’ 
*ighed the young wife, “and the only babit 
I've broken bim of is parting bis hair in the 
middie. He doesn't part it at all now. 


Mrs. Justwed: These eggs are a lit- 
tle too hard, dear. Mra. Justwed: Yes, dear 
John, Lknow it. Lat they boiled for more 
than an hour,and yet they would not get 
soft. 

Velvet pile can be raised by damp- 
ing the wrong side with clean coid water, 
then holding it tightiy across the tace ofa 
hot iron, and brushing the crushed part with 
m Stifl brush. 

Vexed wife: There is no calamity 
can befall a woman that I have pot suffered. 
A\miable Hustand: Wrongc, my dear: now, 
you have never been a widow. Wife: 1 said 
calamity, sir 


“Did your late boarder succeed in 
removing all his effects? “I should say 
not,” rejoined the landiady. “I don't sup- 
pose I can ever get the cigarette smell out of 
the curtains. 

‘‘Before we were married, Henry, 
you used to bring me a pound of candy every 
evening. “J baven t forgotten it, \manda. 
Ky the way, dear, I paid your last dentist» 
bill this morning. It was ©5.10." 


Lightlove: At last, dear Sophia, we 
are alone, and I «an tell you that Ile 
Sophia: (ih, please, no, Mr. Lightlove, don't 
tell me here. Lightlove: Why not? There 
are no Witnesses, Sophia: That « justit! 


Uphobster: Madam, this is a fine re 
ception chatr. ‘sur latest design. Try it, 


please. Mrs. Society: inar me! 
fortablie it is! | eouldnt sit in a for five 
minutes. Upheoisterer: Thats it exaetly, 


madam. You see, it is intemded for callers. 


bow uncome- 


There are young men who cannot 
hold a skein of yarn for their mothers with- 
out wineing, tat whe will boid one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of a neighboring 
family for the test part of the evening, with 
“a patience and docility that are certainiy 
phenomenal. 


Spartan virtue survives in’ Pond 
Town, Me. \ young mise on Skunk Hill ix 
doing penance for carrying @ tertile of cider 


to « sick Detghiterr. \ eotrin of hers, re 
quested to go to the store tor a plug of to 
baceo, resolute y Geclined lo handle the weed 
for love or mone) \ few veur® age the vil 


lave restaurant was deprived of half it« pro 
fits leewuse the wife of the Keeper refused to 


serve customers With cigars. 


The most stupendous piece of tlat- 
tery ever tendered the Queen of Lugland, 
Was perbage that ts Which # Siatuese Vin 
bassador onee thus gave €Xpresmion ‘ine 
cannot fail to be struck ty the aspect of the 
august (queen of F imgd,or fall to obmerse 
that she must te o 


f pore deseent from a race 
of woodly and Warilk 


Kimges of the earth, in 
that her eyes, coinpie sion, and tearing «are 
those of a benutifuland majeti white ele 
phant. 

A pretty story is told of the (jueen 
of Italy, or rather of berseif and ber royal 
consort. “lam told to wear “white cowne 
any ionger, said ‘queen Maryherita, not 
Without @ tlouweb of regret, one day to 
her husband. “We i! take a fortnight to con- 
sider it, wae the reply At the end of that 
Line m litige tes reacted the (Queen packed 
with loveis “bite gowns of eve fy deserip- 
tion, accompanied with the brief line "The 


King's decision 


The German Empress is a very early 


riser, and however late «be tay have been 
up the previeus evening ber Majesty never 
fails to make her appearance at t 
breakfast of the bhuiperor, «ven “hier 7. 
sormetione=® happens, KRalser Willis 4 pales 
to breakfast a= emrly a« yA M She alee 
Often accom panies bir t « teseor ny rides 
and, a* well @ attessdingw tes bee mere 
State duties 


household a ‘ “ a 
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Masculinities. 





If you will not hear reason, she will 
surely rap your knuckles. 


If hell is paved with gea«l inten 


tions, it is roofed with lost opportunities 


There is many a man whose tongus 
might govern multitudes, if he could only 
govern his tongue. 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘what 
istmeant by nutritious tool?’ “something 
that ain't got no taste to it,” replied Tommy 


We should educate the whole man 
the body, the head, the heart the beady to 
act, the bead to think, and the heart to feet. 


Too many young men believe that 
“the world owes every man a living,’ and 
that it rejaires no effort on a man's part to 
make the collection. 


“Dawson is awfully in love with 
himself” “Well, its natural that a man 
should reciprocate the affection of the only 
person who ever admired hin. 


A Western paper chronicles a magr- 
ringe In this suggestive style: “The couple 
resolved themselves into a committee of twee, 
with power to add to their namber 


Mrs. De Rutile: If you ever did any 
good in this wide world, Id like to know 
what is it. Mr. De Kame Well, tor one 
thing, I saved you from dying an old maid 


‘‘Is it true,’’ asked the professor, 
“that a trombone player saved the life of 
Frederick the ¢:reat? IR tm,” regeliend Obes 
student. “Ilow ? “Frederick killed bin 


Mrs. Fashion: We women are much 
more enterprising than you men. Her tus 
band: Quitetrue. You often manage to tury 
more in an hour than we can pay for in a 
year. 


Marquis de Quincey, a French sports 
man who bas lost one leg and walks atasut on 
erutches, bas gone to West Afric to abst 
big game in the Footah Jalu country and on 
the upper Niger. 

The number of girl) graduates in 
Nebraska, taken at random from fifty differ 
ent high schools, exceeds the manmither of tery 
graduates considerably. There are two virts 
to each boy. 


Benedict: Why won't she marry you 
Ik there another man in the case % Sineteten 
l'on afraid there is, Denmediet: That sa? Ley 
you know who heis? Singleton: Yes her 
father. 


“PBluttly says that he cannet stand 
the mental strain of married life much 
longer. “Whatin the world is there tea ««. 
tax bis mind?” “Manufacturing exctses 
for welling horse late al night. 


“Pdon'’t mind babies at all,'" sand 
the tald-headed tan, as be sat down beside 
a Woman With an infant im arms. “leon t 
you, really 7) asked the toother, with «a «weet 
stile, “No, trever., My wife suited then 


We seldom tind persoms whom we 
wecK now leddse Lao bee poomemeed cf camel <2 tyne 
except those who aueree with of in toy 
When sch Oecustons do oeeur, our self 
always itdtices a deeistonm im Ofaver of thers 


judwrent 


“You wish to join our staff as eres f 


reader? Applicant: Ves, str cn 

derstand the reespuirements of that res qaer 
sible position * “Perfectly, sir W the mever 
you mmuke at imtsakes its (fee grape r, int 


blame em on me, and Til meses mo 


Sir Auyustus Dasckeash, tes taglee 


Miy sor tedim tree Chiat voour base silesweed teins 


to run wm till for three \ eure LT thave Chere 
ferme: cootnne Piathor: (obs, pera “ir Augue 
tus, there is really te hurry * 
Krow Chiat, and therefore I bays totece tee 
you that in future I want tog 
from Vou, low 

Why do they always peaint ‘i. 
ax blondes * {1 Mrs. | atid f 
beard, mm Lhe y stenend ‘ ' ‘ 
** Plevemtime anewered Mr Krank, ke 


his wife = dark hair, “artiste wives 
Jiiere «® «@ frig 


Kidity in the atinomplere atest the ‘ 


erally trunettes. 


MIAO HOM. 
A medical practitioner attributs 


Vielemt thirst whitel 


eyvetiste to the bial ot reati theres 
mouth while riding I ti vine is ete me 
enuses all bevinuer®, ated man 

Sreathe throtigh the teautl mith the rea 
that the iipe and tt ay oom ‘ 
parched. The remedy, of courne, is i 


the mouth stiut 


An African mitssionary forte 
feslloowitiy pometic 
hails sist + se hiolare 
‘tent not t at 
For there » jins 
Efe tial bee 
( 


“il fi it 


What a method fs 


Vberw 


eR” Sy penis 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





A good word to be said in favor of pres 
ent fashions is that theyaliow muchver- 
iety in every part of the costume. Thus 
in skirta, besides the sunray: plated skirt, 
eo delightful for very light materials, 
you can have either the perfectly plain 
bell shape, or the fan- pleated skirt, while 
both the Princess and the Amazon shape 
are also equally in favor. 

The Princess dress, almost classical in 
its unassuming elegance, has s! ways veen 
a favorite with ladies of good teste and 
well proportioned figure It is partica- 
lariy fashionable again jast now, not, 
bowever, always strictly in its genuine 
shape, that is, the skirt and bodice cut all 
in one. 

In the modern Princess drees the skirt 
is, in most cases, either altogetber or 
partly separate from the bodice, but this 
ja eo skilifully managed that only initi- 
ated eyes can detect it, and the greceful 
lines of the ail-in-one shape remain the 
eaine. 

By way of trimming, the Princess dress 
requires a tasteful sobriety, which, how- 
ever, does not exciude elegance or even 
coatiiness; embroidery and lace applique 
discreetiy studded with pallleties are dis- 
tinctly suitable to the plainly laid on 
style of trimmings which are most in ac- 
cordance with this shape of dress. 

The newest style, and one which seems 
likely to remain long in favor, being both 
#0 simple and eo pretty, is the fastening 
down on the side from the collar to the 
foot of the ekirt. The trimming down 
the bodice generally consists in flulings 
of lace or chiffon, that on the skirt of 
fancy braid or embroidery, or the ekirt 
remains slit open over a silk under ekirt, 
which shows with the least movement. 

The Amazon skirtisan extremely be 
coming one; very clinging at the top, it 
bas al! ite fulness thrown to the back, 
giving that graceful sweep so distinctive 
for a true Parisian figure 

Some of the new woolens for early 
autumn dresees, are simply perfect in 
texture aud in coloring. To the new 
shades already mentioned, | must add 
dream viue, a vague tint wavering be- 
tween the periwinkle and hortensia blos- 
som, seagull gray, soft and silvery, and 
pestai-green, ethereal and balf effaced 
like tints iInan ancient portrait in cra- 
yons. 

One of the best couturieres, bas just in- 
troduced a very stylish jacket, the 
Premier Uonsul jacket. It is of royal 
blue cloth, and open all the way down in 
front, with but very slightly curved fac- 
ings of white cloth embroidered all over 
ina floral pattern. A high, square-cut 
collar comes up to tbe ears bul remains 
open in front. 

The back of the jacket is tight-fitting, 
and finished in a short round besque, 
The sleeves are mitten-sleeves, with a 
amall bouffant atthe top. This jacket is 
worn with a plaiu vest of white faille, 
trimmed across the front with bine braid 
and buttons, and trimmed on the lefi side 
with a white lace ruiiie The yeast is 
finished with s standing-up collar, not 
more than half as deep as the blue cloth 
one, 

The biouse is still fashionable. Only 
it ban undergone numerous modihca- 
tions; it ie no longer the full loose bodice, 
bduiging out from the waist. The modern 
blouse is, in fact, a moderately full bod- 
toe, gathered at the neck and waist 

Sometimes it is piain at the back, and 
gathered in front only, like a chemisetie, 
and this is more particularly the case 
when meant to be worn under a bolero, 
or any sort of fancy open jacket. Other- 
wise the biouse is gathered both back 
and front, apd continued under the beit 
into a very narrow basque, 

The most novel fashion for a blouse 
bodice of this style is to have no seam in 
either front or back, and to fasten on 
either side with invisible books and 
eyee. Sometimes the biouse remains 
open at the sides, in that case it is made 
of very light or open-work material, 
gathered over a filling bodice of some 
thin kind of silk. 

Some blouse bodices are trimmed with 
plain facings or revers, otbhere with deep 
collareties, or with full flutings put on 
quite on the left side; all, bowever, are 
worn with a belt of some sort, whether 
tbey have a basque or not 


Toe belt is either of morocco leather 
with metal buckie and fastenings, of 
veivet with clasp and ornaments of cut 
steel, paste or enamelled silver, or again 
simply of gros grain ribbon with artistic 
buckie of old silver r pickel The 
collar bas become an important item in 





our toilets; it is incredibie what variety 
of shape and style is lavished on this 
charming adjanct of an elegant toilet. 

Giace slik may be used for fiuted trim- 
minge instead of chiffon, and bas the 
advantage of being lees easily crom pied. 
Do you know the new powdered gisce 
silk? It is exquisite, shot of two soft 
shades of color, such as peach and Nile- 
green, biscuit and ‘ballerine,”’ nickel 
and pale rose color, and powdered all 
Over witb white 

The jacket and collet continue to share 
favor. The basques of the former are 
now made considerably emailer, which 
make it more graceful and coquettish. 
It is either crossed in front or open to 
the waist; revers and facings are, like 
collara, of infinite variety. 

The collet is daintier and more fluffy 
than ever; it is chiefly made of gavz:, 
lace, and chiffon. 

A jacket of the soft new cloth, called 
drap veloc te, is fashionable just now, of 
the faintest shade of sand or chalk, with 
straight facings cut at right angles, and a 
collar forming epaulettes, both collar 
and facings trimmed with thick white 
embroidery, and a deep white leather 
belt witb old-silver buckle, This beit is 
put on just over the tiny basque of the 
jacket, which is made like a bodice, and 
only remains slightly open in front. 

As for the collet, it must be a very 
light affair; just a tiny yoke of guipure 
over silk, and all the rest in fluffy fiut- 
ings of chiffon just coming down over 
the shoulders and op round the throat. 

Among the prevsient styles of the 
Paris autumn season many beautiful 
gowns are noticeable. For one visiting- 
drees, pale lime-green si!k is used, the 
skirt is plain, the full accordion- pleated 
bodice is confined round the waist by a 
puckered band of bieck satin, finished 
by a bow at the back; the small 
zouave is of bieck satin covered with 
lace; a pleating of black lace falls from 
the centre of the puff; the front of bodiee, 
collar, and sleeves are trimmed with lace 
insertion. Black straw hat, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same color, as the 
dress, black osprey and pink roses, 


In a beautiful walking-dress the ma- 
terial wee heliotrope fine wool poplin 
the skirt is trimmed from the waist with 
two rows of black passementerie; the 
lower part of bodice is arranged in flat 
pleats, finished at the waist with passe- 
menterie; the yoke is covered with the 
material draped up the centre, it is fin- 
ished with passementerie and deep silk 
and chenille fringe; the sleeves are 
puffed at the top, and are trimmed be- 
low the puff with pessementerie. Hat of 
heliotrope straw trimmed with black 
feathers and rosettes, 

Of a bome dress the skirt was of green 
limousine, bound round the foot witb 
green plaid silk, headed by a row of 
black ribbon veivet, with straps of 
veivet finiabed by small buttons stand- 
ing out from it; the full bodice and 
sleeves are of toe plaid silk, over which 
is worn a novel kind of zouave, trimmed 
like the skirt; the fronts of this zouave 
are cutin long points which cross each 
other, the right side fastening over to 
the left under an oval buckle; the turn- 
over collar of white silk is cut in tabs, 

A handsome visiting dress of piue 
silk was accompanied by a mantle of 
blue velvet, turned back in front with 
revers of blue silk, trimmed with two 
widthe of black ribbon velvet; the cape 
sleeves are trimmed with biue siik, 
bead, and sequin embroidery; the 
epauleties are embroidered silk, finished 
by two pleated frills of silk; the collar is 
also finisbed with a pleating; vest of 
white stik, trimmed with narrow plest- 
ings. Hat with blue velvet crown and 
straw brimu, trimmed with a band of 
pink and green silk embroidery, a 
cluster of black ostrich feathers, and 
spray of pink roses, 

Otter-colored cloth, finely striped with 
a lighter shade was seen in another 
waiking dress. The skirt is one of the 
new shapes, of narrower width than has 
been worn of late; the jacket bodice has 
a fluted basque, edged with a light otter- 
colored mohair braid; it is worn with @ 
white cambric front; an opening is made 
each side the front through which the 
waistband of white kid is passed; turn- 
over linen collar with ruby si\k stock. 
Toyue of fine cloth of the same oolor as 
the dress; it is arranged in soft folds, 
and ie trimmed on the left side with two 


ostrich tips and osprey. 
i Tae demand for boleros continuea, 
especially those in a thick make of 


guipure, which stand bard | wear-and- 
i ve 
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Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS. 

Hints :—Carpets rubbed with a little 
benzine will keep moths away. 

Warm salt water inbaled through the 
nostrils two or three times a day will 
cure cold and catarrh. 

To renovate leather bags, etc., rub well 
with the white of an egg; this will also 
prevent the leather from cracking. 


To clean brass ornaments wash the 
brass with rock alum boiled to a strong 
lye im the proportion of 1 oz toa pint of 
water; when dry rub with fine Tripoli. 

In washing merino or patural wool 
underciotbing, a teaspoonfa!l of ammonia 
should be added to the warm water in 
which the articles are washed. 

When sponges are very fuul wash 
them in diluted tartaric acid, rinsing 
them afterwards in water; it will make 
them very soft and white. 

To restore the color of cashmere that 
has been splashed with mud, sponge the 
Ciscolored parts with water with a small 
piece of soda disso! ved in it. 

To free trees from caterpillars, etc., 
takes flower of sulphur 1 part, starch 3 
parts; make intoa thin peste with warm 
water, apply to the trees with a painter’s 
brush. 

Corks which have been steeped in 
vaseline are said tw be an excellent sub- 
stitute for glasa stoppers. They are not 
in the least affected by acids, and never 
become fixed through long disuse. 

Canning.—Fruit for canning must be 
freshly picked and a little under rather 
than over ripe. The pits of peaches and 
the cores of pears improve the flavor of 
their respective fruita, If removed, dis- 
tribute a few peach pits in every jar and 
puta littie muslin bag filled witn cores 
in the center of pear jars. 

The ekins of green gage plums should 
be left on and pierced with a fork before 
they are cooked. The skins of all other 
common varieties should be removed. 
If plams and peaches are immersed in 
boiling water to loosen the skins, only a 
few sbould be treated at once, and these 
sbould first be put in a wire basket or 
sieve. After remaining two minutes or 
80 dip in cold water and gently rub off 
the skins. A silver knifeshould be used 
to shred pineapple and to pare pears and 
quinces. 

F saches should be put in sirup as soon 
as pared, and pears and quinces into cold 
water, to prevent discoloration. Peaches 
are firmer and richer if allowed to re- 
main overnight in the sirup before they 
are cooked, Five or six pits should be 
distributed through each quart jar. 

The most delicate and natura) flavor is 
obtained by cooking the fruit in the jars, 
This method also does away with the 
breakage from bandling anu adds greatly 
to ite appearance, Pears ang quinces are 
no exception to this rale, but as both are 
more qaickly cooked tender in ciear 
water itis more convenient to do so be- 
fore they are put in sirap. 

All old jars should be thoroughly 
cleansed with soda and boiling water, 
and (be airtightness of every jar should 
be tested with water before it is filled 
with the fruit, which should be placed 
in the jar asiast as it is prepared, and 
the Jer filled to the neck with sirup. 

~ A flat bottomed kettle or an ordinary 
clothes boiler is convenient for cooking, 
and a board fitted to the bottom loosely 
and closely filled with inch auger holes 
obviates all danger of breakage. Put 
the rubber and cover in position, leav- 
ing the latter loose. Fill tne boiler with 
warm water to the neck of the jars and 
boil gently until the fruit can be easily 
pierced with a fork. 

No definite rule for cooking can be 
given. Ten minutes is usually long 
enough for berries, while the time re- 
quired for larger and more solid fruits 
depends upon their ripeness. Ex Perience 
soon makes one expert. Take each jar 
out on to a hot plate, fill to overflowing 
with boiling water and screw down the 
top. Tighten as it cooks and invert to be 
sure that it is airtight 

The jars should be wrapped in paper 
to excluce the light, which is more in- 
jurious than one is apt to think, and kept 
in acool, dry place. The flavor of fruit 
ia much improved if the oxygen is re- 
stored by removing the cover an hour or 
two before it is needed. 

If rich fruit is desired, the following 


quantities of sugar for each pint jar will 
be satisfactory, but as sugar is pot the 
“keeping power movch less even 
none may be used: Raspberries, tour 


ounces; whortiebrriesa, four ounces: Bart 
" ‘= 


lett pears, six ounces; peaches, five 





ounces; sour pears, eight ounces: plome, 
eight ounces; quinces, eight ounces. 

Pimpies.—1. It requires self-denial to 
get rid of pimples, for persons troubled 
with them will persist im eating fet 
meats and other articles of food calcu. 
lated to produce them. Avoid the use of 
rich gravies, or pastry, or anything of 
the kind in excess, Take all the out 
door exercise you can and never indulge 
in a late supper. 

Retire at a reasonable bour, and rise 
early in the morning. Sulphur to purify 
the biood may be taken three times » 
week—a pinch or soin a giass of milk 
before breakfast. It takes some time for 
the sulpbar to do its work, therefore per- 
severe in its use till the humors, or 
pimples, or blotches, disappear. Avoid 
getting wet while taking the sulphur. 

2 Try this recipe: Wash the face twice 
a day in warm water, and rab dry with 
a coarse towel. Then with a soft towel 
rub in a lotion made of two ounces of 
white brandy, one ounce of cologne, and 
one half ounce of liquid potassa. Per. 
sons subject to skin eruptions should 
avoid very salt or fat food. A doseof 
Epsom salts occasionally might prove 
beneficial. 

Wash the face in a dilution of car- 
bolic acid, allowing one teaspoonful to a 
pint of water. Thisis an excellent and 
purifying lotion, and may be used on the 
most delicate skins. Be careful about let- 
ling this wash get into the eyes, 

Ol) ‘of sweet almonds, one ounce; 
fluid potash, one drachm. Shake -weil 
togetber, and then add rose water, one 
ounce; pure water, siz ounces. Mix. Rub 
the pimples or blotches for some min. 
utes with a rough towel, and then dab 
them witb the lotion. 

Dissolve one ounce of borax, and 
aponge the faee with it every night, 
When there are grubs, rub on flour of 
sulphur, dry, after washing, rub weli and 
wipe dry; use plenty of castile soap. 

Dilute corrosive sublimate with oil of 
almonds. A few days’ application will 
remove them. 

Fried Tripe.—After the tripe bas been 
cleaned in cold water, boil until tender; 
put it aside to cool; cut into pieces about 
the size of an oyster, dust with salt and 
pepper, then dip in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs; fry in smoking hot fat. 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one tablespoonfal of lemon juice, 
and a teaspoonful of parsley. Spread 
tbis over the fried tripe and serve at 
once. 

To Cure Soft Corns.—Take a little com- 
mon chalk, scrape itand pata pinch on 
the corn, and then bind witb a piece of 
old iinen, not too tightly. Repeat the 
application in a few days, when the coro 
will come off like a shell, and will be 
perfectly cured. 

Warts.—To destroy warts, make a 
strong solution of common washing soda 
and water, wash the warts with this fors 
minute or two, and let the soda dry on 
them; repeat the washing several times s 
day until the warts disappear. Or rub 
them night snd morning with a mois 
tened piece of muriate of ammonia They 
soften and dwindle away, leaving 10 
such white marks as follow their disper- 
sion with lunar caustic. 

Chicken Patties.—Mince cold chicken, 
and stir it into a white sauce, made of 
milk thickened with cornflour, and 
flavored with pepper, salt, and butter. 
Line small patty-pans with puff paste, 
bake first, then fill with the mixture, and 
set in a hot oven for a few minuiesto 
brown. 

Victoria Pudding.— Boil two ounces of 
sago with six ounces of sugar in bails 
pint of water for three quarters of an 
hour, add six ounces of fresh fruit, again 
boil for an bour, and then put intos 
mould; let it stand until cold, then turn 
it out and pour a little syrup round (the 
base. Milk may be eaten with it. 


{ Stewed Prunes.— Wasb quickly in cold 
water a pound and a half of prunes 
remove the grit; if very fresh and woist, 
this will not be necessary. Put ‘nem 
into a pudding-basin with a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and enough cold + ater 
to cover them; put a plate over thé 
basin, and set itin a moderate oven, 
remain there until the prunes are suf 
ficiently done for the stones to be easily 
pressed out of them, which must be 
ascertained by trying them from tie to 
time with a silver fora. 

To Bilacken Tan Leather Bote and 


Shoes.—Rub every part of the boots OF 
shoes weil with a juicy potato cut in thick 
slices, and when dry, apply biacking 18 


the usual way, taking care to | the 


blacking well on. 
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Bought and Sold. 


bY T. B OG 
4AN it be possible?’ The words 
7 were spoken in an undertone, 
/ with a quick gasp for breath, and 
then the lady stood very still, looking 
down on the disordered drawer and the 
jetters that lay on the top. 

Littie bundles of mausiin and dimity, 
alternating witn knots of faded ribbon 
and old lace, were scattered all around, 
for their owner had been searching 
among them for an old embroidery pat- 
tern; and so she had come suddenly 
upon the packet of old letters she had 
stowed away there more than two years 
before. 

The letters were written by Mra. 
Fieming’s old schoolmate, Amy Norris, 
and the soft girlish handwriting spoke 
to ber beart a whisper faint and tender 
from the olden time, 

Dear Amy! She bad been married 
three years before, and her station in 
life was far below that of Mra. Fleming's; 
but the lady’s eyes grew dim, as she un- 
fastened the ribbon which, for two years, 
had held together those half dcszen 
epistles. 

Amy’s sweet face seemed leaning up 
close to hers once more, and she saw the 
old brick bonuses, with their sloping 
roofs, where they bad lived in the days 
tbat would never come beck again. 

But, as the packet fell from the 
loosened ribbon, it disclosed two other 
letters, and these called forth the ex- 
clamation, and brought the sudden pale- 
ness to Mra. Fieming’s face. 

She thought those letters were all 
turned to ashes long ago,—that she had 
burned them on that terrible night when 
she buried away all the past. Bat now 
sbe saw bow it was; in her haste and an- 
guish shebad mistaken the letters, and 
burned two of Amy’s instead. 

There was no one of all Mra, Fieming’s 
admirers to see her as she stood by the 
open drawer, her little fingers moving 
caressingly over those two letters; and it 
seemed almost a pity, for bardly ever 
bad she looked more beautiful. 

There was 80 much unstudied grace in 
ber attitude, so much mournful pathos 
in her young face; and yet it was not best 
the world should read the story that un- 
ti] that hour had been written and rolled 
up and |sid away in her own heart. 

Soe bad not seen his handwriting for 
two years; and yet how nataral it looked ! 
The bold, graceful capitals, the free, run- 
ning band, all bad a language for her! 

She knew, too, by the pcst-mark, which 
letters these were, and when they wers 
written,—tbe first, so tender and loving, 
before he learned that she was about to 
be married to another,—the last, wild 
and reproachful, afterward ! 

How she bad loved that man !—how 
the past came back to tell her of it! The 
old rea brick house,—how it loomed up 
in the distant perspective, amid the cool 
summer Dights, when she sat under the 
old portico all grown over with sweet- 
brier, and he sat there too! 

But clearest and brightest and dearest 
of all, stood up, in that world of old 
memories, the new home whieh they 
were to have. 

It was to be a little white cottage, 
With green window-biinds and a small 
garden infront Howshe had dreamed 
about it—and of the flower-border run- 
ning up to the atepa! 

What a bappy, loving wife she ex- 
pected to be in that dear little cottage 
home—going every morning through a 
round of delicious household duties; for 
Harry could only afford to keep one 
domestic, 

And in the late afternoons, when the 
‘alle was all laid, with its snowy cloth, 
wien she would puaton a white muséiia 
Cress (Harry liked white muslin), and a 
few rose-bads in her curls, and ene 
wocld go out and wait for him at the 
Karcen gate, 

How bis handsome face would light 
; 88 bé came round the corner and 
CeUghta glimpse of her, and a moment 
‘ater bis strong arm would be around 
ber waist, and his low, deep, “My dar- 
‘bg Laura!” would be the eweetest 
sound earth held for her. And, as that 
‘1/et domestic pictare came up to con- 
front her, the proud, elegant Mra, 
Fieming bowed her head on her hands 
and sobbed like a child. 

en she leid her fingers on the letters 
with @ nervous, timid glance around the 
for the lady’s heart whiepered that 
‘Dg wrong,—tbat now she bad 
; *€00 to read them: and it wae better 
“ vay them in the grate yonder, where 


u 


5 was d 
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the fire was leaping up to fold them in 
its long, red arma. 

‘There can’t be any barm in reading 
them over,” she whispered, for her con- 
science needed a narcotic; ‘it 1s so long 
ago, and we sball never meet again.” 

So Mra. Fleming opened the letters 
and read them. 1 cannot tell how they 
wrung her neart, particularly the last 
one, with its wild, hiantic reproaches, and 
the love and the suffering so apparent 
through all 

“I was not so much to blame as you 
thought me, Harry,” she murmured, as 
she laid the letter in herlap. “Our pro- 
perty was all melting away, and they 
told me that you had grown cold and 
worldly, and I thought I must, too If 
the letter bed only come the week be- 
fore, I should not have been—what | am 
now.” 

And then she looked around that ele- 
gant chamber, and thought what she 
was now,—a wife, bought and sold and 
paid for, in gold and lands and earthly 
grandeur. How the thought burned and 
festered in her proud soul as she sat 
there! 

A wite, loved by her husband as he 
loved his horses, his dogs, and his houses; 
loved, but only because her beauty and 
her grace were the crowning glory, the 
chiefest ornament, of that magnificent 
home which was his soul’s delight. 

The lady looked around her luxuriant 
chamber that morning with a sinking 
heart. The marbie wash stands, the da- 
mask curtains, the handsome carpets, 
looking like a world of Damascus roses, 
acattered over a bed of snow, were 
worthy the wife of a millionaire, 

And yet the mistress of all this wealth, 
sitting in her chamber, murmured to 
herself, ‘‘I wish he had never found me 
in the old red brick house where I was 
so happy! I wish I stood thie very 
morning in the kitchen of the little cot- 
tage we were to have, and that, ina piain 
cotton dress, I was preparing your din- 
per, my Harry !’’ 

‘*Please, ma’am,’’ and the entrance of 
her maid was a harsh interraption to the 
lady’s monologue—“Mr Fieming has just 
sent home the new drab and pink satin 
for the party next Tuesday night.”’ 

Ab me! those old letters!—if she had 
never read chem! That party !—if she 
hed never gone to it! 


e * e * 7 * 


**You have not forgotten me, Laura! 
I read it in your blue eyes to-night.” 

Harry Atwood’s voice had lost none 
of its old depth, as he leaned down his 
handsome head to Mra, Fleming’s as 
they stood together in an alcove of the 
conservatory. 

Most of the eosmpany had left, for it 
was late, and they were quite secure 
from observation. Mr. Fleming was not 
a jealous husband, and he was quiie 
content that others should admires his 
wife, so that he pussessed her. 

it was understood that Mr. Atwood 
and Mrs. Fleming were old friends, so 
they had nothing to fear from a pro- 
longed tetea-tete. They had suddenly, 
unexpectedly met at the party, and tne 
heart of either was not changed. 

Harry Atwood bad become a success- 
ful lawyer now, and the world honored 
him. He had forgiven Laura long ago, 
for he bad heard she was more “sinned 
against than sinning.”’ 

‘‘Harry—Mr. Atwood, I mean—I am 
very giad to meet you and find you 
looking so well.’’ 

The lady’s voice was courteous and 
caim; but her fingers trembled as they 
played with the carved points of her 
ivory fan. 

“Call me Harry, Laura, for the sake of 
old times,’’ said be, “and look upto me 
once, and say you have not forgotten 
them. Ob, Laura, I have thought how 
the bright star of this evening’s festival 
onee rose over my beart, and then went 
down for ever. We cannot stay here 
much longer. Will you not grant me 
an interview to morrow night—a private 
one—in your own house ?”’ 

“I cannot, Harry,’”’ she replied; ‘‘do 
not ask me. I am the wile of anotber 
now.” 

‘‘and what barm could there be in our 
walking together for halfan-hour in 
your garden?” said Harry. “Your hus 
band would not object to this, for 1 have 
watched the man narrowly to-night, and 
know him weil. You could not refuse 
so simple a request to the veriest ac 
quaintarce. Wehsve had many walks 
together, Laura, down by the old mill 
and past the meadow-pond Will you 
refuse me one now?” 

He looked down on the fair face, an 
he e.w that tears wer: oc it, and he knew 


what theanswer would be, before it was 
given. 

“You may come, Harry,” she said. 

e * . a 8 . 

That walx in the dim moonlight upon 
Mr. Fieming’s beautifai grounds was 
followed by many another, for the first 
steps in the forbidden way are usually 
peasant ones. 

Poor Mre. Fleming! she meant no 
wrong; and then she loved Harry, al- 
though she tried to conceal this from 
him; but when he talked of the past, in 
those low, tender tones of his, her tears 
would come: she could not help it. 

One evening—it must have been more 
than a week after their first meeting— 
Harry told Mra. Fieming that bis heart 
was unchanged; that the old love still 
lived there—a sweet but mourning me- 
mory. 

“Oh, Harry! don’t, don’t! You forget; 
I am his wife!” murmured the young 
creature, as she bowed her pale faces on 
her hands, 

Then the lawyer drew his arm around 
her waist, just as he had done in the days 
that were gone, anc said, ‘‘ You belonged 
to me first, Laura! Our souls were mar- 
ried before you ever took that false oath 
at the altar !’’ 

He whispered to ber of a flight to softer 
skies—of a home fairer than the one they 
bad dreamed of in their youth—of a life 
that should be one long poem of love !— 
That time she fied from him with s wild 
ebriek of fear and horror. 

They did not meet again for many 
nights. If during that time she had only 
remembered the prayer of her childhood, 
**Lead us not into temptation!” But she 
was so young; and then that affection 
was the one blossom ber liife had 
cherished in the midst of its sterile 
grandeur. 

One night she was standing on the steps 
of ber mansion, for she bad just taken 
leave of some guests, when Harry At 
wood suddenly sprang before her. 

I do not know what was said by either 
party, but there were frantic gestures 
and wild appeals on one side, and a little 
later Mrs. Fleming was walking among 
ber garden shadows with Harry At 
wood. 

This was repeated for several even- 
ings, until, one midnight, a closed car- 
riage rolled hastily away from the 
private entrance of Mr. Fieming’s 
grounds, The next day his wife was 
gone! 

What an electrical thrill it sent through 
the fashionable world!—for her beauty 
and her rank bad made Mra, Fieming 
its especial idol. 

She knew little of the censure and 
scorn that were beaped on her head in 
the quiet of that Itailan home to which 
she was borne by the man who loved her 
only too well. 

The world said Mrs. Fleming was 
happy there, but it was false. No 
woman can ever be happy who makes 
memory a remorse and love a crime. 

Bat, dear me, how | used to smile 
when everybody made a parenthesis of 
pity in their anathemas on Mrs. Fieming 
—‘Her poor husband and parents! My 
heart aches for them.” And, sitting 
very quiet and listening, I thought, al- 
ways, ‘Well, the one bought and the 
others sold her; and so they had their 
reward.’’ 


BUYING THE RING. 








“T often wonder whether at any sub- 
sequent period of his life a young man 
feels more self-contcious than when he 
first proceeds to buy an engagement 
ring,’’ said a jeweler not long ago. 

‘There is, after ali, nothing in the act 
to be ashamed of, yet, to judgs from the 
behavior of some of these love-stricken 
customers, one would think that they 
had to steal a ring instead of honestiy 
purchasing one. 

“Many atime have I watched a young 
man pass and re pass, gazing furtively 
into my shop until it was void of cus- 
tomers, before venturing in, and even 
then, in nine cases out of ten, he has not 
the courage to ask for what he wants 
outright. He will buy some trivial ob- 
ject—a scarfpin, perhaps—first; and on 
being asked if there is anything else, 
recollects that be wants a ring, a lady’s 
rinz. 

*‘A question as to the #iz3 disturbs his 


equanimity terribly, but he is generally 
pré vided with the answer—anotber ring, 
a hole cut in a visiting card, a piece 
string, the upper part of hisow ittle 
finger, are all used as guides to this im 
portant point 

“Sometimes, bul very occasionally, the 
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lady accom penies ber intended on the de- 
licate errand, and then the efforts to con- 
ceal their relationship are most amasing. 
I remember one suph pair pretending 
they were brother and sister, and buying 
the circiet for a third person. 

“They consulted as to whether ‘Fred’ 
would like this or that; and having 
finally made a choices, they siipped the 
jewel on her own slim finger, remarking 
that her rings always fitted ‘Lucy.’ 
They departed quite under the impres- 
sion that their innocent littie deception 
had proved successful. 

“Alas! that the spirit of meanness 
should be allowed to sully the tenderest 
of all the passions, yet soitisa. Only a 
few monthe back I was asked by the pur- 
chaser of an engagement token if I 
would mind doubling the price of the 
article in the bill, so as to make it appear 
that be hed paid more for it, as, indeed — 
so he informed me—he had promised to 
do, 

“It is perhaps needless to observe that 
I refused, as I did also the request of an- 
other customer who wished me, in the 
event of inquiries being made, to give it 
a Goctitious vaiue. These cases, | believe, 
were genuiae; but both the dodges have 
been tried by swindlers. 

“The men who prefer these requests 
seem to imagine that a dealer has no 
conscience; and but two days ago I quite 
cfiended a gentiemen by declining to 
aid him in the following scheme. He 
and his lady-love were coming to choose 
an engagement ring; and, as she was of 
extravagant tastes, he wished me to 
show them some moderately chtap 
wares, with the prices largely increased 
for that occasion only. 

“The purchase made, the gentieman 
proposed to cali on me the next day, 
when I could refund the difference be- 
tween the real price and the one paid by 
him. However ingenious, the idea was 
littie to the credit of its originator. 

“The only time I ever lent myself to 
any trickery of the kind, I consider that 
il was justified by the circumstances, 
which were these: A young fellow of 
good family, after running through his 
inheritance, fell in ilove with a beautiful 
and very wealthy girl, to whom he be- 
came engaged. 

“Her parents, although aware that be 
was not rich, little suspected the true 
state of his affairs. Of course, be had to 
get a ring, and it was necessary that it 
should be a good one; but he had no 
money and no credit, having exhausted 
tne patience of even the money-lendere, 

“In his dilemma, be came to me and 
asked for the loan of aring. He already 
owed meover one hundred dollars, and 
seeing that but for this marriage 1 stood 
smail chance of getting it, 1 lent him 
a handsome ring, worth about two bun 
dared and fifty. 

‘*He promised faithfully to return the 
trinket in the event of the engagement 
being broken cff, bat, fortunately for 
myseif and his other creditors, the 
necessity never arose. 

“Shortly efter the wedding | received a 
eheque for two hundred dollars. 
Whether he ever told his wife the story 
of her engagement ring | caunot sy, but 
they are one of the happiest coupies | 
know.”’ 

HUNTED Away.—A very curious cus 
tom is that called the women’s hunt, 
which prevails among some of the atw- 
riginal tribes of Chota Nagpore, India 
Itis observed whenever any calam ly 
falis upon the community, such as#, per 
haps, a Visitation of cholera. The women 
puton men’s clothes, take up arms, anid 
go a hanting—notin the jungies, but in 
the nearest villages east of therm. 

They chase pigs and fow|4, take as their 
own everything they kill, and levy 
black mall from the heads of the villages» 
for the purchase of liquor, or 6ise allow 
themeelves to be bought cft. Towards 
evening the party retire to astream, Cook 
and eat their meal, drink their jiquor, 
and then returo home, baving acyjuitted 
themselves during the day in a# ther- 
oughly masculine and boisterous man- 
ner. 

Then tbe village that has Leen visited 


goes on asimilar excursion to the next 
Village east of it, and 80 On to (he 6astern 
borders of the district. Thus it issuppored 
the evil spirit of the ellliction ts con 
ducted out of the district without cflend 


ing ite dignity. 
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ON COMMON ERRORS. 





Beliet in lucky and unlucky days 
and doings has taken stronger bold on 
some of us than we are willing to allow. 

Who has not heard of the untortunate 
character of Friday, the day of the week, 
they say, on which Adam and Eve ate 
the forbidden fruit? 

As it, then, every day were not alike, 
either for starting on a journey, or for 
getting married, or for beginning a new 
enterprise, or for anything else. 

Tuesday and Wednesday have long got 
the credit ot being luck y days, and Thurs- 
day is held by some ignorant people to 
have only one lucky hour the hour be- 
fore the sun gets up. 

In connection with thunderstorms, we 
meet with one or twoerrors in facet. It is 
anerror, tor example, to suppose that 
the beech tree is a defence against light- 
ning; it roms quite as much chance of be- 
ing struck as other trees, and one is no 
safer under it than under 
ashoran elo, 


anoak oran 


The ancients used to say the same 
about the bay-tree, and Pliny, the Ko- 
man historian, tells that the Finperor 


Tiberius always crowned himself with 
bay during «a thunderstorius, 

There is popular belief that a 
house-leek grown upon a roof will shield 
the house from lightning, butitis a rus- 
tic safeguard which was never known to 
have any efleet. 

That a 


marvtnne’ precious 


also a“ 


miysterious virtue resides in 


Stones is an old and curi 


ous error, During the Russe-Turkish 
warof is77, turquoise rings were much 
worn by the Russian officers as a talis- 


Iban against danger, the turquoise being 
supposed to preserve the wearer from 
a Violent death. 

Other are eure 
diseases, and to be an antidote against 
The diamond 
lieved to minister to a 


SLoOTiONs Supposed to 


prerdscones, was 
mind 
and to be a certain cure for insanity. 

Trust 


le priyy lee 


clisense dl, 


in talistnans has certainly met 
diedout. It is net this 
paragraph appeared in the will of the 
late Kainperor Napoleon PLL: “With re 
yard tomy son, let keep as a talis- 
wear attached to 
Which comes 


so long Sithae 


hhitn 
tan the seal Tused to 
my wateh, and 
mother.’ 

In natural 
many 


freomm tay 
history there are a great 
which have taken 
their rise either in careless observation, 


errors nbomd 
or in the proverbial tertile imagination 
of travellers. 

Practical humorists have also, miawbe, 
been at the bottom of a few of them. The 
lion, the so-called “King of the Beasts,” 
has found out to be am indelent, 
sulking animal, whose tar-tamed gpener- 
osity and courage are very doulbtiul: in- 
deed, 


breverna 


his generosity seems te depend 

very much onthe state of his appetite. 
The camel also, the “ship oft the desert,” 

had than his 


share ofcomplinients, Stupidity seenis to 


has for a long time thieore 
be its characteristic, and of all creatures 
The ele- 
Plant lias had its intelligence much ex- 


none equals it for cowardice, 

aggerated 
The sloth 

error, 


furnishes us with another 
His name has been givem dim by 
people who have observe 1 his habits ith 
places where Nature neverintended that 
he should exhibit. 

“In his 


writer, a naturalist, 


native trees,” observes: one 


“one would never 
sloth: he 


ata prod 


think of calling him a SSEN 
I 


from tree te tree round pace.” 
That “birds in their little nests agree” is 
anerror tor which Dr. 


sible, It 


Watts is res pon- 


households 


tetnipers in were 
tllawed to timnifest themiselves like 
teratiprers in birds’ nests, domestic happi- 


ness would speedily 
thre prast. 


become a thing of 


Atmong birds the robin, perhaps on ac- 
eountot his handsome waisteoat, backed 
by ou tradition and a pretty 
nursery tale, has managed to sneak into 
our afleetions, But beis now unmasked, 
and known to be a little 
rascal of positively murderous propen- 


poetical 


Puyhacious 


silies, 

A natural history error that still sur- 
Vives is thata mad dog invariably avoids 
the water. The ‘dread of water” which 
we would infer from the name hydro- 
phobia is not always present either in 
the patient or in the animal intlicting the 
injury. 


There is a curious superstitious prac- 
ticein whicha rod of hazel is used in 
searching for wateror minerals. A long, 


forked branch or twig forms the divining 


al, and the person bearing it walks 


\ wily ver the ground where it is 
at uu es Springs exist 
, 
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¥ the bottle. 


It is an oft-repeated error that plants 
poison the air of a room by the exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid during the night. 
This has been shown to be a fallacy. 

Many incidents and anecdotes with 
whieh everyone is familiar are unforta- 
nately either misrepresentations of tacts 
or absolutely without foundation. They 
often keep in circulation because they 
are picturesque and pleasing in them- 
selves; if not true, they are cleverly in- 
vented, and it seems almost a pity to 
throw doubt on what harms nobody. 

In Roslin Chapel one is told a thrilling 
story of an apprentice who cary ed a pil- 
lar in a style which his master could not 
approach, and, asa reward for his pains, 
was knocked on the head by his master’s 
mnallet. 

The same legend is connected with 
elaborately-carved pillars in many 
Gothie edifices of the Middle Ages, and 
itis clear they cannot all be true. 

Then wherever there is a castle with a 
monastery, or an old church in the 
neighborhood, one is pretty sure to hear 
of an underground passage connecting 
the two, and that into that underground 
passage once went a piper the sound of 
Whose pipes was traced as he went on 
and on till at last all was silent, tor the 
poor man Was eaten by rats. 

Verhaps this really happened once, but 
why should so many places be anxious 
to be thought the scene of such a dismal 
tale? 

Many errors in tact have had their 
One of the most in- 
genious inventors of spurious tacts was 


origin in hoaxes. 


(seorge Steevens, the Shakespearian 


commentator, whose entire life has been 
characterized as “displaying an unparal- 
leled series of arch-deception, tinctured 
with much malicious ingenuity.” 

One of his inventions was the descrip- 
tion of the poisonous upas-tree of Java, 
the effluvia from which killed all things 
that came near. The account spread into 
general literature as a 
mented on 


fact, Was com- 
by naturalists, furnished a 
subject for many a painter, and is be- 
lieved in by some people to this day. 

Some hoaxes, however, one would have 
thought that the least particle of com- 
tmon-sense would have seen through. It 
shows how ready people are to swallow 
things without thinking when the bottle- 
hoax, of which everyone has heard, met 
with so much success, 

This famous trick arose from a wager 
that, let a man advertise the most impos- 
sible thing in the world, he weuld find 
tools enough in London to fill a play- 
and pay handsomely tor the 
privilege of being there, 

Accordingly, a person advertised that 
he would, on a certain evening at the 
Haymarket Theatre, play on a common 
walking-cane the music of every instru- 
ment then jn use, to surprising perfee- 
tion, and that he would, on the stage, get 
into a tavern quart bottle, without equi- 
vocation, and while there sing several 
sengs, and sufler any spectator to handle 

The advertisement brought 
“bottle they were 
called atterwards, but, of course, there 
Was ho performance, 


house, 


crowds, noodles” 


There once was a time when a confid- 
ing public was prepared to accept 
everything in print as true, and extra 
respect is even yet paid to the dignity of 
type over manuscript, or word of mouth. 
Authors and compilers, however, know 
too well how Inany errors in tact obtain 
a hoid on the public in this way. 

To give an example, a tarmer’s wite 
read in a newspaper paragraph that the 
best plan to encourage hens to lay was to 
give them saltin their tood. She had a 
number of almost profitless birds 
then winter time—so she boiled some 
rice, putting in plenty of salt, and ted the 
fowls. 


it Was 


The consequence was that the follow- 
ing morn an inquest had to be held on all 
the occupants of the henhouse, except 
one whom the greed of her companions 
had prevented from bay ing a tair share 
of the salted provisions. 

Occasionally, however, blunders are not 
involuntary, as when a foreign historian 
in the battles he described, inserted the 
names of Inany persons who were not 
present, and this merely to conter honor 
on some particular families, 


THE SMALLEST RING. 





In the reign ot George IIL. brides usu- 


ally removed the ring from its 
abiding place tothe thumb as 


the ceremony was over. Ip 


prope r 
SOon as 
“Spain, the 
gilt of a ring is looked upon as a pr 


thilse 
of marriage, and is considered s ient 
prool ior a maiden t ‘ he 
n 4 4 ] 
ba . - 
w eare will sox ea widow 
Widows, tormerly, wore tl : 





ists Em ployed. 


the thumb as an emblem ot widowhood, 

The smallest wedding-ring prohably 
ever made is that which was used tor the 
nuptials of Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII., tothe Dauphin of France, 
son of King Francis I. The dauphin was 
born February 2th, 1518, and asa matter 
of state policy, the bridal ceremony took 
place on October Sth of the same year 
with great pomp at Greenwich. The two 
year old bride was dressed in cloth of 
gold and blazing with jewels. Cardinal 
Wolsey placed the diminutive ring of 
gold upon the child’s finger, and Ad. 
miral Bonnivet, as proxy tor the baby. 
bridegroow, passed it over the second 
joint. 
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TOU PEE. 


wia 


\\ 


1223 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadel! phia. 


Premier Artistes 
INHAIR™  . 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSS A- 
MERVENTILATING WIG,ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEERS, and Manufacturers ot Every [e- 
Sseription of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentle 
men to measure their own heads with accu- 
racy: 





TOU PEES AND SCALPS, INCHES. 


No.l. The round of the head. 
No.2 From forehead back as tar as bald 
No. % ver forehead as far as required. 
No.4 Over the crown of the head. 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. 
No.l. The round of the head. 
No.2 From forehead over the head to 


neck, No. 2 

No. 3 From ear to ear over the top. 

No. 4 From ear to ear round the forehead. 

They have always ready for sale a splendid 
Stock of Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wiss 
Halt Wigs, Frizettes, Braids, curls, etc., beau- 
tifully man@factured, and as cheap as any 
establishmeRtin the Union. Letters from any 
part of the world will receive attention. 


Dellard’s Kerbanium Extract for the 
Hair. 


This p ration has been manufactured 
and sold at Pollard’s forthe past fifty years, 
and its merits are such that, while it has 
never yet been advertised, the demand fur 
it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARDS REGKNERATI\E 
CREAM to be used in conjunction with the 
Herbanium when the Hair is naturally (ry 
and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mes«rs. 
Dollard & Co., tosend her a bottle of their 
Herbanium Extract forthe Hair. Mra. (or 
ter has tried in vain to obtain anything ey! 
to it as a dressing for the hair in England 

MRS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Vak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, "S© Norwich, Norfolk, Engiat, 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPH  ‘, 

I have used “Dollard’s Herbanium Eatroct 
or Vegetable Hair Wash,” regularly for u}- 
wards of five years with great advantage. \!¥ 
hair, from rapidly thinning, was early [e- 
stored, and has been kept by it in its wonted 
thickness and strength. Itisthe best wa-' ! 
have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. > 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 
1223 Chestnut st, Pbi! 

I have frequently, during a number «1 
years, used the “Dollard’s Herbanium 
tract,” and I do not know of any which e) rd 
it as a pleasant, refreshing and beall 
cleanser of fhe hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYER 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th List 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesal 

ed professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
REET 


I-35 CHESTNUT ST 


| 


re and appl 


ENTLEMEN'S HAIRCUTTING ANDSHA 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S HAIR ‘ 
None but Practical Male and Female 


